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NEWS, BOOKS ENTIRE, SKETCHES, REVIEWS, TALES, MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 17, 1837. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Unciaimep Baccace.—The New York legislature have 
a bill under consideration to dispose of the unclaimed 
baggage at different steamboat and stage offices through- 
out the state. It appears that there are some hundreds 
of trunks remaining unclaimed in the city of New York ; 
and in Utica and Buffalo there are whole lofts stored 
with unclaimed baggage, which has been collecting there 
for fifteen years. 

An extensive bed of anthracite coal has been discovered 


on the banks of the Hudson, within the tawn of Haver- - 


straw. ‘T'wo or three bushels picked from the surface 
and borned in a Franklin grate ignited as free as Peach 
Orchard or Lackawana, and produced a cinder similar 
to that of the Lehigh. So they say, at least. 

New Invenrep Enaine.—A model of an electro-mag- 
netic engine has lately been constructed by Dr. Zabriskie, 
of Flatbush, Long Island. It is composed of a compound 
magnet, two feet in length, which has no alternating mo- 
tion between the poles of two horse-shoe electro-dynamic 
magnets, the poles of which are continually changed by 
an apparatus worked by the engine. As the power of 

, this engine can be increased almost ad infinitum, it has 
been supposed that it may be used as a moving power to 
supply the place of steam. 

Horaiste.—The sufferings of the gers on board 
the Diamond must have been dreadful. The vessel with 
180 passengers on board, was 100 days on the passage, 
and though more than sufficient provisions for an ordi- 
nary passage were laid in, the stock ran out long before 
the vessel reached New York. Before her arrival half a 
sovereign was asked for a pint of meal, and shortly after 
a sovereign was offered and refused for a roasted potato. 
A fine athletic youth offered all he possessed, clothes and 
money, for one cup of water—but it could not be ob. 
tained, and he died a horrible death. One of the pas- 
sengers lived for nine days on potato peelings soaked in 
a scanty allowance of water. When the vessel arrived 
at New York, there was but one pint of water on board! 

The Montreal Courier estimates that Saving 
1836, 50,000 bushels of wheat were sent from Canada to 
the United States. 

Suipwreck.—The French brig Bon Pcre, from Mar- 
seilles, was stranded on Fire Island, L. I. on the 8th 
instant. The passengers and crew were saved ; the cargo 
will probably be saved, but the vessel will be lost. 

The Vandalia, Ill. Free Press says: “ A bill on the 
subject of internal improvements on an extended scale, 
was ordered to a third reading in the house on Tuesday, 
by an overwhelming majority. We understand that it is 

roposed to borrow 93,000,000 on the faith of the state. 
The great Central Rail-road is the basis of the system.” 

The committee of the house of delegates of the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, have reported in favour of modifying 
the charter of the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail-road 
Company, so as to terminate the road at Lexington. 

We learn from New Orleans, that the legislature of 
the state of Mississippi has, at the session just closed, 
after a close contest between the friends and opponents 
of the measare, passed an act granting a charter, within 
that state, to the Nashville Ay New Orleans Rail-road. 

On Saturday evening last, several counterfeit notes, 

urporting to be ten-dollar bills of the United States 

nk of this city, were passed to different storekeepers 

in the Northern Liberties. They are said to be well 
executed, and require good judges to detect them. 

An eagle was lately shot on Bergen Hill, N. J., while 
flying over the sportsman’s head with a pig in his talons. 
Brought down by a wound in the wing, he fought two 

for an hour, and drove them off, severely wounded. 
He was finally captured by having a sheet thrown over 
him. He is a splendid bird, and the pig was @ small 
one. 

The Georgetown Metropolitan, “ con- 
tradicts the rumour relative to the recall of Gov. Cass from 
France, and states that the president’s confidence in his 
honour, integrity, and ability, remains unaltered. 

Our readers will see, with satisfaction, that the cur. 
rency bill finally passed the senate on Friday, by a vote 
so nearly approaching unanimity as to authorise a strong 
hope of its favourable reception in the other branch of 
congress. Before the passage of the bill, an important 
feature was engrafted in it, on the motion of Mr. Clay, 
by unanimous consent, being a provision that, hence. 

rth, there shall be no discrimination in the kind of funds 
to be receivable between the different branches of the 
revenue, so that the bill repeals the discrimination made 
in that respect by the treasury order.— National Intelli- 
gencer. 

Hyprorxosta.—Mr. William Payne, who lived in Pratt 
street, Baltimore, was, in August last, bitten by a dog, 
which caused his death yesterday with all the horrors of 
hydrophobia.— Ibid. 

Rep River Rart—lIn removing this great obstacle to 
the navigation of this river, Captain Shreeve reports that 
he has expended $157,638. There have been 154 miles of 
the raft removed, and the removal of nine miles more 
will complete the work. The work will probably be 
finished in April.—Natchez Courier. 


New York, February 14th, 1837. 
OUTRAGE AND RIOT. 

The Evening Post published on Friday and Saturday, 
and the walls of the city have for some days past been 
covered with, the following handbill : 

Breap, Meat, Rent, Furr! 
THEIR PRICES MUST COME DOWN! 
The Voice of the People shall be heard, and will prevail ! 
. IFThe People will meet in the PARK, Rain or Shine, 
at 4 o'clock, on MONDAY AFTERNOON.sy 

To enquire into the cause of the present unexampled 
distress, and to devise a suitable remedy, All friends of 
humanity, determined to resist monopolists and extor- 
tioners, are invited to attend. , 


Moses Jaques, Daniel Gorham, 
Paullus Hedl, John Windt, | 

’ Daniel A. Robertson, Alexander Ming, Jr. 
Warden Hayward, Elijah F, Crane. 


New York, Feb. 10, 1837. 

As might be expected, language so well calculated to 
arouse the worst passions of the worst part of the popu- 
lace of a large city, occasioned the assemblage in the 
Park yesterday afternoon of a great number of people, 
estimated at from five thousand to six thousand in num. 
ber. A self constituted committee then made their ap- 
pearance in front of the city hall, among whom Alex- 
ander Ming, Jr.’ appeared most conspicuous. Tle made 
a epeech, the chief topics of which, as far as could be 
heard, were the currency, banking, and finally high 
Tents and high prices. orator followed, whose 


name we could not learn. Among other language he 
used the following: Fellow citizens, Eli Hart has now 
in his store fifty-three thousand barrels of flour. Let us 
go down peaceably and ask him to let us have it at $10, 
if he don’t we'll (after a long pause) go peaceably away.” 
This speech was tremendously cheered, and several 
orators followed. In one of the intervals, Alexander 
Ming, Jr. offered a set of resolutions, of which we could 
only gather the sense of one, which was to the effect, that 
a memorial should be sent to the legislature to prohibit 
the issue of all motes under one hundred dollars. 

At the close of the speechifying, some of the most zea- 
lous in attendance lifted Mr. Ming on their shoulders and 
carried him to ‘Tammany Hall. Phe meeting consisted 
chiefly of foreigners, and many of them could: not speak 
English. pec one third were American citi- 
zens,and those chiefly apparently attracted there by 
curiosity. 

Having left Mr. Ming at Tammany Hall, large num- 
bers poured down Broadway, and after making one or 
two detours, reached the store of Mr. Eli Hart, in Wash- 
ington street, near Vesey street. This building has three 
large doors for the passage of to the warehouse, 
and a counting-house with another dooradjoining. The 
mob had forced open the middle store door before our 
reporter reached the spot. On perceiving their proceed- 
ings, the clerks in the counting-house closed the iron 
shutters of the windows. About twenty-five barrels of 
flour were then rolled out of the store, their heads knocked 
in, and the contents scattered about the street. At this 
time a number of the friends of Mr. Hart and a posse of 
police officers arrived on the spot, but they had encountered 
on their way in Dey street a part of the mob, who at- 
tacked them, and took away the officers’ staffs, breaking 
them over their persons. The officers, notwithstanding, 
succeeded in clearing the store of the rioters, and appeared 
sufficiently strong to prevent the entrance of any more 
through the only door open. , 

The mob were thus kept at bay for about twent 
minutes, during which time the mayor arrived and a 

them, remonstrating with them on the folly of 
their conduct. He was struck several times and peltcd 
with floyr and finally compelled to desist and retire. The 
rioters having received a large addition to their numbers, 
now seized the store door, which had been torn off its 
hinges, and with it battered down the remaining doors 
and forced open the window shutters, the persons inside 
being only able to guard onedoor. Ascene of havoc and 
confusion ensued. The people scattered themselves about 
the lower floor and counting-house, and continued for one 
hour rolling out barrels of flour and carrying out bags of 
wheat—the contents of which were all turned into the 
street. The desks, papers, and every thing in the count- 
ing-house were thrown out of the window, and the for- 
mer broken to pieces by jumping on them. They then 
proceeded up stairs and began throwing barrels of flour 
out of the windows and down the hatchways. A half 
hour was consumed in this way. It was now dark and 
about 7 o’clock, when a strong body of police officers ar- 
rived,and in a few minutes dispersed the whole. Having 
rocured lights, the police then searched the second yh 
but only fuund two rioters there, who jumped out of 
window and were caught by the officers below. f 


The mob then crossed over to the East river, and com. © 


menced an attack on the store of A.B. Meech & Co. 
where they destroyed about twenty-five barrels of flour. 
They then marched off, carrying one of the ringleaders 
on their shoulders to the store of Messrs. Herricks, in 
Coenties slip; but here they were encountered by the 
police—to whose aid the citizens were turning out from 
all quarters—driven off, and dispersed. 

Between thirty and forty persons were arrested and 
brought up in the course of the evening to the police 
office, by the officers and marshals. Among them were, 
James Chapman, who was fully identified as being one 
of the ringleaders, and a boy named James Roach, who 
had been seen on the sill of the window of Mr. Hart’s 
store, crying out, “ Here goes flour at $8 a barrel,” throw- 


« ing some in the street at the same time. They will all 


be brought up for examination to-morrow. Soon after 
8 o'clock, a large number of the military, portions of the 
27th regiment, were assembled in the hall, and were 
searchen down to the scene of action, and by nine o’clock 
nothing of the mob remained. 

The street in front of Mr. Hart’s store was literally 
strewed with flower and wheat to the depth of one foot, 
and his loss will probably exceed $10,000. Swiss beg- 

t women were scen in numbers running away with 
their aprons filled with flour, and the men in the neigh- 
— seemed almost all to have their coats covered 
with it. 

Our remarks will be short on this disgraceful occur- 
rence. It is not the actors in it,—poor ignorant deluded 
wretches—that are to blame, so much as the instigators, 
who knowing better,—knowing that the meeting could 
not answer the purposes for which it was ostensibly 
called, still devised it, solely to give themselves political 
consequence. 

We are astonished that the civil authorities, with the 
call of this meeting before them, had not a sufficient 
police force, or the military, ready to prevent the conse- 

uences which it was probable would follow it. ‘Twenty- 
five armed men could at any moment have dispersed the 
whole mob. 

Though mobs of this kind may for a short time com- 
mit outrages, yet with the feelings we yesterday saw 
evinced by our citizens we are satisfied they will never 
be allowed to perpetrate them long. It was gratifying 
to observe the large number who spontaneously hastened 
to the scene of action armed, determined to put down 
quickly the disturbers of the public peace—Courier. 


Correspondence of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
New Orueans, Jan, 31, 1837. 

By the schooner Atrevido, 8 days from Campeachy, I 
have received the Cometa of the 4th and 6th inst, in which 
I find the release of Santa Anna officially announced to 
the Governor of Yucatan, Brigade: Toro, in a letter 
written by Santa Anna from Velasco, Texas, and another 
from Colonel Nunez, dated from New Orleans. 

The announcement of this intelligence is ded by 
the customary salutations of Viva Sania Anna! Viva 
our worthy president! Viva la patria! By an order of 
the governor a salute of fifly guns was fired, the bells of 
the churches were rung, and a general illumination took 

lace, and it is to be remarked that both Santanites and 
federalists joined heartily in the public 

In addition to this information, I have been informed 
that Governog ‘Toro, brother-in-law to Santa Amna, has 
actually refused to give up his command to the officer 


sent by the government of Mexico, declaring that he was 


determined not to listen to any orders which should not 
emanate from the president of the republic, General Santa 
Anna, by whom he had been intrusted with the govern, 


ment of that province. Toro has under his command 
about eight hundred — troops, and owing to the 
geographical situation Yucatan, he will, no doubt, be 
able to keep his ground until the return of Santa Anna, 
unless the government of Mexico succeed in causing a 
defection among his troops, as they did at Vera Cruz, for 
the purpose of depriving Gov. Vasquez of his command, 
who was another strong adhcrent of Santa Anna. 

Independent of this state of affairs at Yucatan, Ciriaco 
Vasquez, former governor at Vera Cruz, and many other 
patriots, are recruiting all the amateurs of nciamen- 
tos they can—and there are not a few—in order to pre- 
pare a favourable reception to Santa Anna. In one 
word, from the information I have in my ion, I 
cannot otherwise than conclude that should the gates of 
Vera pe op a. to the Vencedor del Alamo, he will 
meet with the reception at Campeachy, and 
at Tampico. That his return to Mexico 
coalition the Santanites and Bustamentinos appears to 
me evident, as likewise that the present administration 
must appeal to the forces under Bravo and Amador, to 
oppose the Santanites. i 

The revolution of California, and the tion of that 
country from the Mexican Republic is fully confirmed. 
When Mr. Robertson left Tampico, it was said, and the 
rumour was credited by the Mexicans, that Commodore 
Kennedy, commander of the American station on the 
Pacific sea, had landed part of his forces at California, to 
support the Californians; but this is not probable. The 
Lucy left at Tampico the schooners Cora and D. H. Mil- 
ler, waiting for the arrival of a convoy of specie of fro 

00,000 to $800,000, which was expected from the in- 
terior. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 

Accinents or THE SNow Storm tn Excuanp.—At Brigh- 
ton, during the late severe snow storm two pigs were 
smothered in a sty. The snow driven fiercely by the wind, 
covered the little building, and rendered it air-tight. A 
man travelling near Lewes, with a horse in a kind of 
vehicle called a “ fly,” got so buried in a drift that the 
animal could not be extricated, and he therefore shot him 
to prevent his perishing. with cold. 

A NEW JOKE ON AN OLD suBJEcT.—“ Alas !” said a lady, 
“ how fast time flies! I am near thirty.” ‘ Madam,” 
said a person who knew she was older, “ every day re- 
moves you further from what you complain of.” | ; 


‘Tue Crew Suip-—lIt is mentioned in a Scotch pa- 
per that on the 18th of December a ship came drifting 
before the wind into Buffin Bay. The coast guard im- 
mediately bearded her, and were astonished to find no 
living creature. She seemed to have been long abandoned; 
her sides were covered with a long fringe of sea weed, as 
if she had for months floated idly on the waves. No 
unusual quantity of water was in her hold ; consequently 
no leak had been sprung. It was thought she had cap. 
sized at sea, and after much fruitless toil to bring her to 
rights her despairing crew had deserted her. 


The showman of Chuny, the celebrated elephant, used 
to invite visitere to offer the beast a piece of money, as 


his sagacity was such that he would accept none that was © 


bad. Chuny took what was tendered to him with great 
gravity, and laid it upon a shelf in his den, whereupon 
the keeper launched out in praise of his discernment, 
but when the visiter declared that he was satisfied, and 
asked to have the money restored to him, the answer of 
the showman was, —“Bless me, sir, 1 would not go into 
his den to touch his money for a thousand pounds, for the 
animal’s just like a Christian, and would tear pg og 
limb from limb that did but look at his money ; but if 
you like to go in for it yourself, I’ll open the door for you 
with all the pleasure in life; but take my word, I say 
again that he’s just like a Christian, and will tear you 
limb from limb if you do but look at his money.” 


or Epucation.—Education is a companion 
which no misfortune can depress—no crime destroy—no 
enemy can alienate or enslave. At home a friend—in 
company an introdyction—in solitude a consolation—and 
in society an ornament. 


A few sheets of the first number of Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, which have found their way to us before publication, 
afford a promising sample of the new periodical. Itsaim 
is to amuse: grave disquisitions and politics are to be 
eschewed, and fun, facetiz#, and comic humour are to be 
the staple commodities; an occasional dash of serious 
sentiment, however, will vary the mirth, and give it more 
zest by the contrast. Plates, too, come in aid of the 
writing: George Cruikshank furnishes a drollery ; Mr. 
Lover makes his first appearance as a comic sketcher ; 
and a highly finished engraving of George Colman—a 

ood likeness—illustrates a memoir of the promoter of 
eae Grins. Boz, the inexhaustible Boz, is the edi- 
tor ; and he contributes a broadly hamorous sketch of 
“ The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble”—a country mayor, 
who affects the great man, and apes in the most ludicrous 
fashion the inaugural splendour of his lordly brother 
the mayor metropolitan. Captain Marryat tells one of 
his laughable sea-stories in his best manner. Father 
Prout relieves the prose by a few of his classical paro- 
dies, and an English “Song of the Month,” that those 
will relish who cannot enjoy his Latin lyrics. A couple 
of Irish Tales, humorously told, some smart and clever 
rhymes on the “ Monster Balloon,” and a ballad by the 
witty author of “ Headlong Hall,” are included in that 
portion of the contents that has reached us. 

The circumstances of having been in communication 
with Nelson and Napoleon, and of having fallen upon an 
age of writers, has given Ali Pasha a celebrity to which 
he was not of himself entitled; for the life of many 
Easterns who have risen to political station would furnish 
adventures as singular, and fortunes as various, and 
probably cruelties as revolting. However, a life is always 
a life, especially when full of character and adventure, 
both of which belonged to Ali. The narratives of tourists 
have also provided plenty of anecdotes and personal de. 
scriptions; Ali was not backward in furnishing stories of 
himself, whether true or false ; arid authors who had the 
advantage of residing on the spot have drawn up elaborate 
biographies of him. From all these sources, Mr. Daven- 
port has compiled a readable and entertaining Life of 
Ali Pasha of Tepeleni ; which is published in the sixty. 
first number of the Family Library. 

Instrument applicable to various Dise ases of the Lungs. 
—A-M. Maissiat has submitted to the French Academy 
of Sciences an instrument, by which he purposes to 
convey liquids into the cavity of the lungs, or extract 
from it any gas or liquid, to hold it in a state of dilatation, 
&c. as circumstances may require. He has also invented, 


and laid before the same body, another instrument, which 


is an improvement on cupping 


and may entirely 
supersede the use of ' 


Henrietta Comple; ~ 
LOVE BTORY. ign 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey,’?, 
(Continued.) 

But, as the evéning drew on, their hearts began to grow 
heavy, and every one was glad that the early departure 
of the travellers on the morrow was an excuse for speedily 
retiring. , 

“ No adieus to night!” said Lady Armine ‘with a gay 
air, as she scarcely returned the habitual embrace of her 
son. “ We shall be all up to-morrow.” 

So wishing his last good night, with a charged heart 
and faltering tongue, Ferdinand Armine took up his 
candle and retired to his chamber. He could-not refrain 
from exercising an unusual scrutiny when he had en- 
tered the room. He held up the light to the old accus- 
tomed walls, and threw a parting glance of affection at 
the curtains. There was the glass vase which his mother 
had never omitted each day to fill with fresh flowers, and 
the counterpane that was her own handiwork. He 
kissed it ; flinging off his clothes, was glad when he wae 
surrounded by darkness, and buried in his bed. 

There was a gentle tap at his door. He started. 

“* Are you in bed, my Ferdinand?” enquired his mo- 
ther’s voice. 

Ere he could reply he heard the door open, and he ob- 
served a tall white figure approaching him. 

Lady Armine, without. speaking, knelt down by his 
bedside, and took him in her arms, She-buried her face 
in his breast. He felt her tears upon his heart. He 
could not move; he could not speak. At length he sobbed 
aloud. 
“ May our Father that is in heaven bless you, my dar- 
ling child; may He guard over you; may He preserve 
you!” Very weak was her still solemn voice. “I would 
have spared you this, my darling. For you, not for my- © 
self, have I controlled my feelings. But I knew not the 
strength of a mother’s love. Alas! what mother has a 
child like thee? Oh! Ferdinand, my first, my only- 
born—child of love, and joy, and happiness, that never 
cost me a thought of sorrow, so kind, so gentle, and so 
dutiful !—must we, oh! must we indeed part? 

“It is toc cruel,” continued Lady Armine, kissing 
with a thousand kisses her weeping child. “ What have 
I done to deserve such misery as this? Ferdinand, be- 
loved Ferdinand, I shall die.” 

“TI will not go, mother, I will not go,” wildly exclaim- 
ed the boy, disengaging himself from her embrace, and 
starting up in his bed. “ Mother, I cannot go. No, no, 
it never can be good to leave a home like this.” © 

“ Hush ! hush! my darling. What words are these? 


How unkind, how wicked is it of me to say all this! - 


Would that I had not come! I only meant to listen at 
your door a minute, and hear you move, perhaps to hear 
‘you speak—and like a fool—how naughty of me !—never, 
never shall I forgive myself—like a miserable fool I en- 
tered.” 


“ My own, own mother—what shall I say?—what | 


shall Ido? J love you, mother—with all my heart, and 
soul, and spirit’s strength: I love you, mother. There 
is no mother loved as you are loved!” 

“ Tis that that makes me mad. I know it. Oh! why 
are you not like other children, Ferdinand? When your 
uncle left us, my father said ‘ Good-b’ye,’ and shook his 


hand ; and he, he scarcely kissed us, he was so glad to — 


leave his home; but you——To-morrow—no, not to- 
morrow. Can it be to-morrow !” 

“ Mother, let me get up and call my father, and tell 
him I will not go.” : 

“ Good God! what words are these? Not go! Tis 
all your hope to go; all ours, dear child. What would 
your father say where he to hear me speak thus? Oh! 
that I had not entered! Whata fool I am ?” 

“ Dearest, dearest mother, believe me we shall soon 
meet.”’ 

Pa ag we soon meet? God! how joyous will be the 

“ And I—I will write to you by every ship.” 

“ Oh! never fail, Ferdinand, never fail.” 

“ And send you a gazelle, and you shall call it by my 
name, dear mother.” 

“ Darling child !” 

“ You know I have often stayed a month at grand- 
papa’s, and once six weeks. Why! eight times six 
weeks, and I shall be home again.” 

“ Home! home again! eight times six weeks—A year, 
nearly a year! It seems eternity. Winter and spring, 
and summer and winter, again—all to pass away. And 
for seventeen years he has searcely been out of my sight. 
Oh ! my idol, my beloved, my darling Ferdinand, I can- 
not believe it; I cannot believe that we are to part.” > 

“ Mother, dearest mother, think of my father, dearest; 
think how much his hopes are placed on me—think, 
dearest mother; how much I Have to do. All now de- 
pends on me, you know. I must restore our house.” 

“ O! Ferdinand, I dare not express the thoughts that 
tise upon me; yet I would say that, had I but my child, 
I could live in peace, how or where I care not.” 

“ Dearest mother, you unman me.” 

“It is very wicked. I am a fool—I never, no! never 
shall I pardon myself for this night, Ferdinand ?” 

“ Swect mother, I beseech you calm yourself. Believe 
me we shall indeed meet very soon, and, somehow or 
other, a little bird whispers to me we shall yet be very’ 
happy.” 

“ Bat will you be the same Ferdinand to me as be- 
fore? Ay! there it is, my child. You will bea man 
when you come back, and be ashamed to love your mo. 
ther. Promise me now,” said Lady Armine with ex- 
traordinary energy, “ 
always love me. Do not let them make you ashamed . 


NS. 


promise me, Ferdinand, you will wi 


WALDIB’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


of loving me. They will joke, and jest, and ridicule 


all home affections. You are very young, swedt love, | 


very,.very young, and very inexperienced and susceptible. 
Do not let them spoil your frank and beautiful natore. 
Do not let them lead you astray. Remember Armine. 
sweetest, dear, dear Armine, and thuse who live there. 
‘Trast me, oh! yes, indeed believe me, darling, you will 
never find friends in this world like those you leave at 
Armine.” 

“I know it,” exclaimed Ferdinand, with streaming 
eyes; “God-be my witness how deeply I feel that truth. 


If I forget thee and them, dear mother, may God indeed 


me.” 

“ My darling, darling Ferdinand,” said Lady Armine, 
in.a.calm tone, “I am better now. I hardly am sorry 
that I did come now. It will be a consolation to me in 

“your. absence to remember all you have said. Good 


~ night, my beloved child, my darling love, good night. I 


shall not come down to-morrow, dear. We will not meet 


. again—I will say good bye to you from the window, 
Be happy, oh! be happy, my dear Ferdinand, and as 


you say, indeed, we shall soon meet again. -Eight and 
forty weeks! Why what are eight and forty weeks! It 
is not quite a year. Courage, my sweet boy ! let us keep 
up each other’s spirits, love. Who knows what may yet 
come from this your first venture in the world? I am 
full of hope. I trust you will find all that you want. I 
packed up every thing myself. Whenever you want 
any thing write to your mother. Mind, you have eight 
packages; I have written them down on a card, and 
placed it on the hall.table. And take the greatest care 
of old Sir Ferdinand’s sword. I am very superstitious 
about that swerd, and while you have it I am sure you 
will succeed. I have ever thought that, had he taken it 
with-him to France, all would have gone right with him. 
God bless, God Almighty bless you, child. Be of good 
heart. J will write you every thing that takes place, and, 
asyou say, we shall soon meet. Indeed, after to-night,” 
she added in a mote mournful tone, “we have naught 
else to think of but of meeting. I fear it is very Jate. 
Your father will be surprised at my absence.” She rose 
from his bed, and walked up and down the room several 
times in silence ; then again approaching him, she folded 
him in her arms and instantly quited the chamber, with- 
out again speaking. 
gle The advantage of being a favourite grandson. 

The exhausted Ferdinand found consolation in sleep. 
‘When he woke the dawn was just breaking. He dressed 
and-went forth te look, for the last time, on his heredi- 
tary woods. The air wascold, but the sky was perfectly 
clear,and the beams of the rising sun soon spread over 
the blue heaven. How fresh, and glad, and sparkling 
‘was the surrounding scene! With what enjoyment did 


he imhale the soft and renovating breeze. The dew 


quivered om the grass, and the carol of the wakening 
birds, roused frem their slumbers by the spreading 
warmth, resounded from the groves. From the green 
knoll on which he stood, he beheld the clustering village 


of Armine, a little agricultural settlement, formed of the . 


‘peasants alone who lived on the estate. The smoke be- 
gan to rise in blue curls from the cottage chimneys, and 
the church clock srtuck the hour of five. It seemed to 
Ferdinand that those labourers were far happier than he, 
since the setting sun would 
happy, happy Armine* 
The sound of carriage wheels aroused him from his 


reverie. The fatat moment had arrived. He hastened. 


to the gate, according to his promise, to bid farewell to 
Glastonbury. The good old man was up. He pressed 
his pupil te his bosom, and blessed him with a choking 
voice. 

“ Dearest and kindest friend !’ murmured Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury placed around his neck a small golden 
erucifiz thet had belenged to Lady Barbara. “Wear it 
next your heart, my child,” said he; “it will remind you 
of your God, and of as all.” Ferdinand quitted the tower 
with a thousand blessings. 

When he came in sight of the place, he saw his father 
standing by the carriage, which was already packed. 
Ferdinand ran into the house to get the card which had 
been ieft on the hall table for him by his mether. He 
ran over the list with the old and faithful domestic, and 
shook hands with him. Nothing now remained. All 
was ready. His father was seated. Ferdinand stood a 
Momentin thought 

“ Let me tua up to my mother, sir ?” 

“ You had better not, my child,” replied Sir Ratcliffe, 
“she does not expect you. Come, come along.” 

So he slowly seated himself, with his eyes fixed on the 
window of his mother’s chamber; and, as the carriage 
drove off, the window opened, and a hand waved a white 
handkerchief. He saw no more; but as he saw it he 
clenched his hand in agony. 

How different was this journcy to London from his 
last ! He scareely spoke a word. Nothing interested 
him but his ewn fecliugs. The guard and the coach- 
man, and the bustle of the inn, and the passing spectacles 
of the read, appeared a collection of impertinences. All 
of a sudden it. seemed that his boyish feelings had 
deserted him. He was glad when they arrived in 
London, and glad that they were to stay in it only a 
single day. Sir Ratcliffe and his son called upon the 
duke; but, as they had anticipated, the family had 
quitted town. Our travellers put up at Hatchett’s, and 
the following night started for Exeter in the Devonport 
mail. Ferdinand arrived at the western metropolis with- 
out having interchanged with his father scarcely a hun- 
dred sentences, At Exeter, after a night of most wel- 
come rest, they took a post-chaise, and proceeded by a 
cross-road to Grandison. 

When Lord Grandison, who as yet was perfectly un- 
acquainted with the revolutions in the Armine family, 
had clearly comprehended that his grandson had obtained 
a commission without either troubling him for his inte- 
rest, or putting him in the disagreeable predicament of 
refusing his money, there were no bounds to the: extra- 
vagant testimonials of his affection, both towards his 
son-in-law and his grandson. He seemed, indeed, quite 
proud of such relations; he patted Sir Ratcliffe on his 
back, asked a thousand questions about his darling Con- 
stance, and hugged and slobbered over Ferdinand, as if 
he were a child of five years old, He informed all his 
guests daily (and the house was very full) that Lady 
Armine was his favourite daughter, and Sir Ratcliffe his 


favourite son-in-law, and Ferninand, especially, his. 


favourite grandchild. He insisted upon Sir Ratcliffe 


find them still at Armine: 


always sitting at the head of his table, and always 
placed Sir Ferdinand at his own right hand. He asked 
his butler aloud at dinner why he had not given a par- 
ticular kind of Bérgundy, because Sir Ratcliffe Armine 
was here. 

“ Darbois,” said the old nobleman, “ have not I told 
you that that Clos de Vougoet is always to be kept for 


Sir Ratcliffe Armine? It is his favourite wine.- Clos 


de Vougoet directly to Sir Ratcliffe Armine. I do not 
think, my dear madam (turning to a fair neighbour), 
that I have yet had the pleasure of introducing you to 
my son-in-law—my favourite son-in-lew—Sir Ratcliffe 
Armine. He married my daughter Constance—my 
favourite daughter Constance. Only here for a few 
days, a very, very few days, indeed. Quite a flying 
visit. I wish 1 could see the whole family oftener and 
longer. Passing through to Falmouth with his son, this 
young gentleman on my right, my grandson—my 
favourite grandson—Ferdinand. Just got his commis- 
sion. Ordered for Malta immediately. He is in the 
Fasileers—the Royal Fusileers. Very difficult, my dear 
madam, in these days, to obtain a commission, especially 
a commission in the Royal Fusileers. Very great .inte- 
rest required—very great interest, indeed. But the 
Armines are a most ancient family, very highly con- 
nected—very highly cohnected; and, between you and 
me, the Duke of would do any thing for them. 
Come, come, Captain Armine, take a glass of wine with 
your old grandfather.” : 

“ How attached the old gentleman appears to be to his 
grandson,” whispered the lady to-her neighbour. - 

“ Delightful! yes! was the reply; “I believe he is 
the favourite grandson.” 

In short, the old gentleman got so excited by the uni- 
versal admiration lavished on his favourite grandson, 
that he finally insisted on seeing the young hero in his 
regimentals ; and when Ferdinand took his leave, after a 
great many whimpering blessings, his domestic feelings 
were worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that he 
absolutely presented his grandson with a hundred-pound 
note. 

“ Thank you, my dear grandpapa,” said the astonished 
Ferdinand, who really did not expect more'than fifly— 
perhaps even a moiety of that more moderate sum; 
“thank you, my dear grandpapa; I am very much 
obliged to you, indeed.” 

“I wish I could do more for you; I do, indeed,” said 
Lord Grandison ; “ but nobody ever thinks of paying his 
rent now. You are my grandson, my favourite grand- 
son, my dear favourite daughter’s only child. And you 
are an officer in his majesty’s service—an officer in the 
Royal Fusileers—only think of that! It is the most 
unexpected thing that ever happened to me. To see 
you so well and so unexpectedly provided for, my dear 


‘child, has taken a very great load off my mind; it has 


indeed. You have no idea of a parent’s anxiety in these 
matters; you have not, indeed, especially of a grand- 
father. You will some day, I warrant you,” continued 
the noble grandfather, with an expression between a 
giggle and a leer; “ but do not be wild, my dear Ferdi- 
nand, do not be too wild, at least.” Young blood must 
have its way; but be cautious—now do, be cautious— 
my dear child. Do not get into any scrapes; at least, 
do not get into any very serious scrapes; and, whatever 
happens to you,” and here his lordship assumed a very 
serious, and even a solemn tone, “remember you have 
friends; remember, my dear boy, you have a grand- 
father, and that you, my dear Ferdinand, are his favourite 
grandson.” 

This passing visit to Grandison rather rallied the 
spirits of our travellers. When they arrived at Fal- 
mouth, they found, however, that the packet, which 
waited for government despatches, was not yet to sail, 
Sir Ratcliffe scarcely knew whether he ought to grieve 
or to rejoice at the reprieve ; but he determined to be 
gay. So Ferdinand and himself passed their mornings 
in visiting the mines, Pendennis Castle, and the other 
lions of the neighbourhood ; and returning in the even. 
ing to their cheerful hotel, with good appetites for their 
agreeable banquet, the mutton of Dartmoor and the 
cream of Devon. 

At length, however, the hour of separation approached ; 
a message awaited them at the inn, on their return from 
one of their rambles, that Ferdinand must be on board at 
an early hour on the morrow. That evening the conver- 
sation between Sir Ratcliffe and his son was of a graver 
nature than they usually indulged in. He spoke to him 
in confidence of his affairs. Dark hints, indeed, had 
before reached Ferdinand ; nor, although his parents had 
ever spared his feelings, could his intelligent mind have 
altogether refrained from guessing much that had never 
been formerly communicated. Yet the truth was worse 
éven than he had anticipated. Ferdinand, however, was 
young and sanguine. He encouraged his father with 
his hopes, and supported him by his sympathy. He 
expressed to Sir Ratcliffe his confidence that the gene- 
rosity of his grandfather would prevent him at present 
from becoming a burden to his own parent, and he in- 
wardly resolved that no possible circumstances should 
ever induce him to abuse the benevolence of Sir Ratcliffe. 

The moment of separation arrived. Sir Ratcliffe 

to his bosom his only, his loving, and his 
beloved child. He poured over Ferdinand the deepest, 
the most fervid blessing that a father ever granted to a 
But, with all this pious consolation, it was a 
moment of agony. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
Partly retrospective, yet very necessary to be perused. 

The courteous reader will have the kindness to under- 
stand that an interval of nearly five years had elapsed 
between the event which formed the subject of our last 
chapter and the recall to England of the regiment in 
which Captain Armine ngw commanded a company. 
This period of time had passed away not unfruitful of 
events in the experience of that family in whose fate and 
feelings I have attempted to excite the interest of the 
reader. In this interval Ferdinand Armine had paid one 
short visit to his native land ; a visit which had certainly 
been accelerated, if not absolutely occasioned, by the un- 
timely death of his cousin Augustus, the presumptive 
heir of Grandison. This unforeseen event produced a 
very great revolution in the prospects of the family of 
Armine; for although the title and entailed estates of 
Grandison devolved to a very distant branch, the personal 
property of the old lord was of great amount; and, as he 


en now living, conjectures as to its probable ~ 


. instead of your father’s! 


dispositions were now rife among all those who could 
possibly become interested in it. Whatever arrangement 
the old lord might decide upon, it seemed nearly certain 
that the Armine family must be greatly benefited. Some 
persons even went so far as to express their conviction 
that every thing would be left to Mr. Armine, who every 
body now discovered to have always been a particular 
favourite with his grandfather, At all events, Sir Rat- 
cliffe, who ever maintained upon the subject a becoming 
silence, thought it as well that his son should remind his 
grandfather personally of his existence; and it was at his 
father’s suggestion that Ferdinand had obtained a short 


leave of absence, at the first opportunity, to pay a hurried 


visit to Grandison and his grandfather. 

The old lord yielded him a reception which might have 
flattered the most daring hopes. He embraced Ferdinand, 
and pressed him to his heart a thousand times; he gave 


him his blessing in the most formal manner every morn- 


ing and evening; and assured ‘every body that he now 
was not only his favourite, but his only grandson. He 
did not even hesitate to affect a growing dislike for his 
own seat, because it was not in his power -to leave it to 
Ferdinand ; and he endeavoured to console that fortunate 
youth for this indispensable deprivation by mysterious in- 
timations that he would, perhaps, find quite enough to 
do with his money in completing Armine castle, and 
maintaining its becoming splendour. The sanguine Fer- 
dinand returned to Malta with the conviction that he was 
his grandfather’s heir, and even Sir Ratcliffe was almost 
disposed to believe that his son’s expectations were not 
without some show of probability, when he found that 
Lord Grandison had absolutely furnished him with the 
funds for the purchase of his company. 

Ferdinand was fond of his profession. He had entered 
it, indeed, under the most favourable circumstances. He 
had joined a crack regiment in a crack garrison. Malta 
is certainly a most delightful station. Its city, Valetta, 
equals in its noble architecture, if it even do not excel, 
any capital in Europe; and although it must be confessed 
that the surrounding region is little better than a rock, 
the vicinity, nevertheless, of Barbary, of Italy, and of 
Sicily, presents exhaustless resources to the lovers of the 
highest order of natural beauty. If that fair Valetta, with 
its streets of palaces, its picturesque forts and magnificent 


_ church, only crowned some green and azure island of the 


Ionian Sea, Corfu, for instance, I really think that the 
ideal of landscape would be realised. 

To Ferdinand, who was inexperienced in the world, 
the dissipation of Malta, too, was delightful. It must be 
confessed that, under all circumstances, the first burst of 
emancipation from domestic routine hath in it something 
very fascinating. However you may be indulged at home, 
it is impossible to break the chain of childish associations 
—it is impossible to escape from the feeling of dependence 
and the habit of submission. Charming hour when you 
first order your own servants and ride your own horses, 
It is delightful even to kick 
about our own furniture; and there is something manly 
and magnanimous in paying our own taxes. Young, 
lively, kind, accomplished, good-looking, and well-bred, 
Ferdinand Armine had in him all the elements of popu- 
larity ; and the novelty of popularity quite intoxicated a 
youth who had passed his life in a rural seclusion, where 
he had been appreciated, but not huzzaed. Ferdinand 
was not only popular, but proud of being popular. He 
was popular with the governor, he was popular with his 
colonel, he was popular with his mess, he was popular 


“ throughout the garrison. Never was a person so popular 


as'Ferdinand Armine. He was the. best rider among 
them, and the deadliest shot; and he soon became an 
oracle at the billiard-table, and a hero in the racket-court, 
His refined education, however, fortunately preserved him 
from the fate of many other lively youths: he did not 
degenerate into a mere hero of sports and brawls, the 
genius of male revels, the arbiter of roistering suppers, 
and the Comus of a club. His boyish feelings had their 
play ; he soon exuded the wanton heat of which a public 
school would have served as a safety-valve. He returned 
to his books, his music, and his pencil. He became more 
quiet, but he was not less liked. If he lost some com- 
panions, he gained many friends; and, on the whole, the 
most boisterous wassailers were proud of the accomplish- 
ments of their comrade; and often an invitation to a 
mess dinner was accompanied by a hint that Armine 
dined there, and that there was a chance of hearing 
him sing. Ferdinand now became as popular with the 
governor’s lady as with the governor himself, was quite 
idolised by his colonel’s wife, while not a party through- 
out the island was considered perfect without the presence 
of Mr. Armine. 

Excited by his situation, Ferdinand was soon tempted 
to incur expenses which his income did not justify. The 
facility of credit affurded him not a moment to pause: 
every thing he wanted was furnished him ; and, until the 
regiment quitted the garrison, he was well aware that a 
settlement of accounts was never even desired. Amid 
this impradence he was firm, however, in his resolution 
never to trespass on the resources of his father. It was 
with difficulty that he even brought himself to draw for 
the allowance which Sir Ratcliffe insisted on making him; 
and he would gladly have saved his father from making 
even this advance, by vague intimations of the bounty of 
Lord Grandison, had he not feared this conduct might 
have led to suspicious and disagreeable enquiries. It 
cannot be denied that his debts occasionally caused him 
anxiety, but they were not considerable; he quieted his 
conscience by the belief that, if he were pressed, his 
grandfather could scarcely refuse to discharge a few 
hundred pounds for his favourite grandson; and, at all 
events, he felt that the ultimate resource of selling his 
commission was still reserved for him. If these vague 
prospects did not drive away compunction, the qualms 
of conscience were generally allayed in the evening 
assembly, in which his vanity was gratified. At length 
he paid his first visit to England. That was a happy 
meeting. His kind father, his dear, dear mother, and the 
faithful Glastonbury, experienced some of the most trans- 
porting moments of their existence, when they beheld, 
with admiring gaze, the hero who returned to them. 

Their eyes were never satiated with beholding him; 
they hung upon his accents. Then came the triumphant 
visit to Grandison; and then Ferdinand returned to Malta, 
in the full conviction that he was the heir of fifteen 
thousand a year. 

Among many other, there is one characteristic of 
capitals in which Valetta is not deficient: the facility 
with which young heirs apparent, presumptive, or ex- 
pectant, can obtain any accommodation they desire. The 
terms—never mind the terms—who ever thinks of them? 


As for Ferdinand Armine, who, as the only son of an old 
baronet, and the supposed future inheritor of Armine 
Park, had always been looked upon by tradesmen with 
a gracious eye, he found that his popularity in this respect 
Was not at all diminished by his visit to England, and 
its supposed consequences, slight expressions, uttered on 


"his return in the confidence of convivial companionship, 


were repeated, misrepresented, exaggerated, and circu. 
lated in all quarters. We like those whom we love to be 
fortunate. Every body rejoices in the good luck of a 
popular character ; and soon it was generally understood 


- that Ferdinand Armine had become next in the entail to 


thirty thousand a year and a peerage. Moreover, he was 
not long to wait for his inheritance. The usurers pricked 
up their ears, and such numerous proffers of accommo- 
dation and assistance. were made to the fortunate Mr, 
Armine, that he really found it quite impossible to refuse 
them, or to reject the loans that were almost forced on 
his acceptance, _ 

Ferdinand Armine had passed the Rubicon. He was 
in debt. If youth but knew the fatal misery that they 
are entailing on themselves the moment they accept a 
pecuniary credit to which they are not entitled, how 
would start in their career! how pale they would turn! 
how they would tremble, and.clasp their hands in agony 
at the precipice on which they are disporting! Debt is 
the prolific mother of folly and of crime; it taints the 
course of life in all its streams. Hence so many un- 
happy marriages, so many prostituted pens, and venal 
politicians! It hath a small beginning, but a giant’s 
growth and strength. When we make the monster, we 
make our master, who haunts us at all hours, and shakes 
his whip of scorpions for ever in our sight. The slave 
hath no overseer so severe. Faustus, when he signed 
the bond with blood, did not secure a doom more terrific. 
But when we are young, we must enjoy ourselves. 
True ; and there are few things more gloomy than the 
recollection of a youth that has not been enjoyed. What 
prosperity of manhood, what splendour of old age, can 
compensate for it? Wealth is power; and in youth, of 
all seasons of life, we require power, because we can 
enjoy every thing that_we can command. What, then, 
is to be done? I leave the question to the schoolmen, 
because I am convinced that to moralise with the inex. 
perienced availeth nothing. 

The conduct of men depends upon their temperament, 
not upon a bunch of musty maxims. No one had been 
educated with more care than Ferdinand Armine; in no 
heart had stricter precepts of moral conduct ever been 
instilled. But he was lively and impetuous, with a fiery 
imagination, violent passions, and a daring soul. San- 
guine he was as the day; he could not believe in the 
night of sorrow, and the impenetrable gloom that attends 
a career that has failed. The world was all before him; 
and he dashed at it like a young charger in his first strife, 
confident that he must rush to victory, and never dreaming 
of death. 

Thas would I attempt to account for the extreme 
imprudence of his conduct on his return from England. 
He was confident in bis future fortunes; he was excited 
by the applause of the men, and the admiration of the 
women; he determined io gratify, even to satiety, his 
excited and restless vanity ; he broke into profuse expen. 
diture; he purchased a yacht; he engaged a villa; his 
racing-horses and his servants exceeded all other esta- 
blishments except the governor's in breeding, in splendoar, 
and in number. Occasionally wearied with the monotony 
of Malta, he obtained a short leave of absence, and passed 
a few weeks at Naples, Palermo, and: Rome, where he 
glittered in the most brilliant circles, and whence he 
returned laden with choice specimens of art and luxury, 
and followed by the report of strange and flattering 
adventures. Finally, he was the prime patron of the 
Maltese opera, and brought over a celebrated prima 
donna from San Carlos in his own vessel. 

In the midst of his career, Ferdinand received intel. 
ligence of the death of Lord Grandison. Fortunately, 
when he received it, he was alone; there was no one, 


' therefore, to witness‘his blank dismay when he discovered 


that, after all, he was not his grandfather's heir! After 
a vast number of the most trifling legacies to his daugh- 
ters, and their husbands, and their children, and all his 
favourite friends, Lord Grandison left the whole of his 
personal property to his grand-daughter Katherine, the 
only remaining child of his son, who had died early in 
life, and the sister of the lately deceased Augustus. 

What was to be done now? His mother’s sanguine 
mind—for Lady Armine broke to him the fatal intelli- 
gence—already seemed to anticipate the only remedy for 
this “ unjust will.” It was a remedy delicately intimated, 
but the intimation fell upon a fine and ready ear. Yes! 
he must marry; he must marry his cousin; he must 
marry Katherine Grandison. Ferdinand looked around 
him at his magnificent rooms; the damask hangings of 
Tunis, the tall. mirrors from Marseilles, the inlaid tables, 
the marble statues, and the alabaster vases that he had 
purchased at Florence and at Rome, and the delicate 
mats that he had himself imported from Algiers. He 
looked around and he shrugged his shoulders—* All this 
must be paid for ;” thought be; “and, alas! how much 
more!” And then came across his mind a recollection 
of his father and his cares, and innocent Armine, and 
dear Glastonbury, and his sacrifice. Ferdinand shook 
his head and sighed. 

“How have I repaid them!” thought he. “Thank 
God they know nothing. Thank God they have only to 
bear their own disappointments and their own privations;. 
but it is in vain to moralise. The future, not the past, 
must be my motto. To retreat is impossible; I may yet 
advance and conquer. Katherine Grandison; only think 
of my little cousin Kate for a wife! They say that it is 
not the easiest task in the world to fan a lively flame in 
the bosom of a cousin. The love of cousins is proverb- 
ially not of a very romantic character. "Tis well I have 
not seen her much in my life, and very little of late. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, they. say. * Will she dare to 
despise me?” He glanced at the mirror, The inspec- 
tion was not unsatisfactory. Plunged in profound me- 
ditation, he paced the no ; 


CHAPTER It. 
In which Captain Armine achieves with rapidity a result which 
always requires great deliberation. 

It so happened that the regiment in which Captain Ar- 
mine had the honour of commanding a company was at 
this time under orders of immediate recall to England; 
and within a month of his receipt of the fatal intelligence 


_ Of his being, as he styled it, disinherited, he was on hia, 
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way to his native land. This speedy departure was for. 
tunate, because it permitted him to retire before the death 
of Lord Grandison became generally known, and conse- 
quently commented upon and enquired into. Previous to 
quitting the garrison, Ferdinand had settled his affairs for 
the time without the slightest difficulty, as he was still able 
to raise any money that he required. 

On arriving at Falmouth, Ferdinand learnt that his 
father and mother were at Bath, on a visit to his maiden 
aunt, Miss Grandison, with whom his cousin now resid. 
ed. As the regiment was quartered at Exeter, he was en- 
abled in a very few days to obtain leave of absence, and 
join them. In the first rapture of meeting all disappoint- 
ment was forgotten, and in the course of a day or two, 
when this sentiment had somewhat subsided, Ferdinand 
perceived that the shock which his parents must have 
necessarily experienced was already considerably soften- 
ed by the prospect in which they secretly indulged, and 


’ which various circumstances combined in inducing them 


to believe was no means a visionary one. 

His cousin Katherine was about his own age; mild, 
elegant, and very pretty. Being very fair, she looked ex- 
tremely well in her deep mourning. She was not re- 
markable for the liveliness of her mind, yet not devoid 
of observation, although easily influenced by those whom 
she loved, and with whom she lived. Her maiden aunt 
evidently exercised a powerful control over her conduct 
and opinions; and Lady Armine was a favourite sister 
of this maiden aunt. Without therefore apparently 
directing her will, there was no lack of effort from this 
quarter to predispose Katherine in favour of her cousin. 
She heard so much of her cousin Ferdinand, of his beauty, 
and his goodness, and his accomplishments, that she had 
looked forward to his arrival with feelings of no ordinary 
interest. And, indeed, if the opinions and sentiments of 
those with whom she lived could influence, there was no 
need of any artifice to predispose her in favour of her 
cousth. ®Sir Ratcliff and Lady Armine were wrapped up 
in théirson. They seemed scarcely to have another idea, 
feeling, or thought in the world, but his existence and his 
felicity ; and although their good sense had ever preserved 
them from the silly habit of uttering his panegyric in his 
presence, they amply compensated for this painful re- 
straint when he was away. Then he was ever the hand- 
somest, the cleverest, the most accomplished, and the must 
kindhearted and virtuous of his sex. Fortunate the 
parents blessed with such a son! thrice fortunate the wife 
blessed with such a husband ! 

It was therefore with no ordinary emotion that Kathe- 
rine Grandison heard that this perfect cousin Ferdinand 
had at length arrived. She had seen little of him even 
in his boyish days, and even then he was rather a hero 
in their Lilliputian circle. 

Ferdinand Armine was always looked up to at Grandi- 
son, and always spoken of by her grandfather as a very 
fine fellow indeed ; a wonderfully fine fellow, his favourite 
grandson, Ferdinand Armine} and now he had arrived, 
His knock was heard at the door, his step was on the stairs» 
the door opened, and certainly his first appearance did 
not disappoint his cousin Kate. So handsome, so easy, 
so gentle, and so cordial; they were all the best friends 
ina moment. Then he embraced his father with such 
fervour, and kissed his mother with such fondness: it 
was very evident that he had an excellent heart. His 
arrival, indeed, was a revolution. Their mourning days 
seemed at once to disappear ; and although they of course 
entered society very little, and never frequented any pub- 
lic amusement, it seemed to Katherine that all of a sud- 
den she lived in a round of delightful gaiety. Ferdinand 
was so amusing and-so accomplished! He sang with 
her, he played with her; he was always projecting long 
summer rides, and long summer walks. Then his con- 
versation was so very different to every thing to which 
she had ever listened. He had seen so many things and 
80 many persons ; every thing that was strange, and every 
body that was famous. His opinions were so original, 
his illustrations su apt and lively, his anecdotes so inex- 
haustible and eparkling! Poor inexperienced, innocent 
Katherine! Her cousin in four and twenty hours found 
it quite impossible to fall in love with her ; and so he de- 
termined to make her fall in love with him. He quite 
succeeded. She adored him. She did not believe that there 
Was any one in the world so handsome, so good, and so 
clever! No one indeed, who knew Ferdinand Armine, 
could deny that he was a rare being ; but had there been 
any acute and unprejudiced observers who had known 
him in his younger and happier hours, they would per- 
haps have remarked some difference in his character and 
conduct, and not a favourable one. He was indeed more. 
brilliant, but not quite so interesting as in old days; far 
more dazaling, but not quite so apt to charm. No one could 
deny his lively talents and his perfect breeding, but there 
Was a restlessness about him, an excited and exaggerated 
style, which might have made some suspect that his de- 
Meanour was an effort, and that under a superficial glit- 
ter by which so many are deceived, there was no little 
deficiency of the genuine and sincere. Katherine Grandi- 
son, however, was not one of those profound observers. 
She was easily captivated. Ferdinand, who really did 
Not feel sufficient emotion to venture upon a scene, made 
his proposals to her when they were riding in a green 
lane ; the sun was just setting, and the evening star glitter 
ing through a vista. The lady blushed and wept, and 
*obbed, and hid her fair and streaming face, but the result 
Was as satisfactory as our hero could desire. The young 
equestrians kept their friends in the Crescent at least two 

8 for dinner, and then had no appetite for the repast 
When they arrived, Nevertheless the maiden aunt, though 
‘very particular personage, made this day no complaint, 
td was evidently far from being dissatisfied with any 
body or any thing, As for Ferdinand, he called for a 
‘umbler of champaign, and secretly drank his own health 
% the luckiest fellow of his acquaintance, with a pretty, 
amiable, and high-bred wife, with all his debts paid, and 
the house of Armine restored. : 


CHAPTER III. 
In which Ferdinand returns to Armine. 


It was settled that a year must elapse from the death 
ot Lord Grandison before the young couple could be uni- 
‘ed, a reprieve which did not occasion Ferdinand any 
Very acute grief. Inthe mean time the Grandisons were 
0 pass at least the autumn at Armine, and thither the 
Nnited families proposed soon to direct their progress. 
Ferdinand who had been nearly two months at Bath, and 
Was a little wearied of courtship, contrived to quit that 
sity ey his friends, on the plea of visiting London, to 


- arrange about selling his commission ; for it was agreed 


that he should quit the army. 

On his arrival in London, having spoken to hia agent, 
and finding town quite empty, he set off immediately for 
Armine in order that he might have the pleasure of being 
there a few days without the society of his intended; ran 
through the woods on the approaching first of September ; 
and, especially, embrace his dear Glastonbury. For it 
must not: be supposed that Ferdinand had forgotten for a 
moment this invaluable friend; on the contrary, he had 
written to him several times since his arrival: always 
assuring him that nothing but important business could 
prevent him from instantly paying him his respects. 

It was with feelings of no common emotion, it was with 
feelings even of agitation, that Ferdinand beheld’ the 
woods of his ancient ‘home riee in the distance, and soon 
the towers and turrets of Armine Castle. Those venerable 
bowers, that proud and lordly house, were not then to 
pass away from their old and famous line! He had re- 
deemed the heritage of his great ancestry: he looked 
with unmingled complacency on the magnificent land- 
scape, once to him a source of as much anxiety as affec- 
tion. What a change in the destiny of the Armines! 
Their glory restored; his own devoted and domestic 
hearth, once the prey of so much care and gloom, crowned 
with ease, and happiness, and joy ; on all sides a career 
of splendour and felicity. And he had done all this! 
What a prophet was his mother! She had ever indulged 
the fond conviction that her beloved son would be their re- 
storer. How wise and pious was the undeviating confi- 
dence of kind old Glastonbury in their fate! With what 
pure, what heartfelt delight, would that faithful friend 
listen to his extraordinary communication ! 

His carriage dashed through the park gates as if the 
driver were sensible of his master’s pride and exultation- 
Glastonbury was ready to welcome him, standing in the 
flower-garden, which he had made so rich and beautiful, 
and which had been the charm and consolation of many of 
their humbler hours. 

“ My dear, dear father,” exclaimed Ferdinand, embrac- 
ing him, for thus he ever styled his old tutor. 

But Glastonbary could not speak; the tears quivered 
in his eyes dnd trickled down his faded cheek. Ferdi- 
nand led him into the house. 

“ How well you look, dear father,” continued Ferdi- 
nand; “ you really look younger and heartier than ever. 
You received all my letters, 1 am sure; and yours—how 
kind of you to remember and to write tome! I never 
forgot you, my dear, dear friend, I never could forget 
you. Do you know I am the happiest fellow in the 
world? I have the greatest news in the world to tell 
my Glastonbury ! and we owe every thing to you, every 
thing. What would Sir Ratcliffe have been without 
you? what should I have been? Fancy the best news 
you can, dear friend, and it is not as good as I have got 
totell. You will rejoice, you will be delighted ! We shall 
furnish a castle! by Jove we shall furnish a castle! we 
shall indeed and you shall build it! No more gloom; no 
more care. The Armines shall hold their heads up again, 
by Jove they shall! Dearest, dearest of men, I dare say 
you think me mad. Iam mad; mad with joy. How 
that Virginian creeper has grown! I have brought you 
such lots of plants, my father! a complete Sicilian Hor- 
tus Siccus. Ah, John, faithful John ! give me your hand. 
How is your wife! ‘Take care of my pistol-case. Ask 
Louis ; he knows all about everything. Well my dear, 
dear Glastonbury, and how have you been? how is the 
old tower ? how are the old books, and the old staff, and 
the old arms, and the old every thing? dear, dear Glas. 
tonbury !” 

While the carriage was unpacking, and the dfnner table 
prepared, the friends walked in the garden, and from 
thence strolled towards the tower, where they remained 
some time strolling up and down the beechen avenue. It 
was very evident on their return, that Ferdinand had com- 
municated his great intelligence. The countenance of 
Glastonbury was quite radiant with delight. Indeed, 
although he had dined, he accepted with readiness Ferdi- 
nand’s invitation to repeat the ceremony : nay, he quafied 
more than one glass of wine, and, I believe, even drank the 
health of every member of the united families of Armine 
and Grandison. It was late, very late, before the com- 
panions parted, and retired for the night; and I think, 
before they bade each other good night they must have 
talked over every circumstance that had occurred in their 
experience since the birth of Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER IV. 
In which some light is thrown on the title of this work. 


How delicious after a long, long absence, to wake on a 
sunny morning, and find ourselves athome! Ferdinand 
could scarcely credit that he was really again at Armine. 
He started up in his bed, and rubbed his eyes, and stared 
at the unaccustomed, yet familiar sights, and for a mo- 
ment, Malta, and the Royal Fusileers, Bath and his be- 
trothed, were all a dream ; then he remembered the visit 
of his dear mother to this very room on the eve of his 
first departure. He had returned; in safety had he re- 
turned, and in happiness, to accomplish all her hopes, and 
to reward her for all her solicitude. Never felt any one 
more content than Ferdinand Armine—more content and - 
more grateful. 

He rose and opened the casement; a rich and exhila- 


_ rating perfume filled the chamber ; he looked with a feel- 


ing of delight and pride over the broad and beautiful 
park; the tall trees rising and flinging their taller 
shadows over the bright and dewy turf, and the'last mists 
clearing away from the distant woods, and blending with 
the spotless sky. Every thing was sweet and still, save; 
iudeed, the carol of the birds, or the tinkle of some 
restless bell-wether. It was a rich autumnal morn. 
And yet, with all the excitement of his new views in life, 
and the blissful consciousness of the happiness of those 
he loved, he could not but feel that a great change had 
come over his spirit since the days he was wont to ramble 
in this old haunt of his boyhood. His innocence was 
gone. Life was no longer that deep unbroken trance of 
duty and of love from which he had been roused to so 
much care, and, if not remorse, at least to so much com- 
punction. He had no secrets then. Existence was not 
then a subterfuge, but a calm and candid state of serene 
enjoyment. Feelings then were not compromised for 
interests ; and then it was the excellent that was studied, 
not the expedient. * Yet such I suppose is life,” mur- 
mured Ferdinand; “ we moralise when it is too late; nor 
is there any thing more silly than to regret. One event 
makes another: what we anticipate seldom occurs}, what , 


we least happens; and time can only 


prove which is most for our advantage. . And surely I 
am the last person who should look grave. Our ancient 
house rises from its ruins; the beings I love most in the 
world are not only happy but indebted to me for their 
happiness, and I—I myself,.with every gift of fortune 
suddenly thrown at my feet—what more can I desire? 
Am I not satisfied? Why do I even ask the question ? 
I am sure I know not. It rises like a devil in my 
thoughts, and spoils every thing. The girl is young, 
noble, and fair—and loves me. And her—I love her—at 
least I suppose I love her. I love‘her at any rate as much 
as I love, or ever did love, woman. There is no great 
sacrifice, then, on my part; there should be none; there 
is none; unless, indeed, it be that a man does not like 


to give up without a struggle all his chance of romance . 


and rapture. 5 

“T know not how it is, but there are moments I-almost 
wish that I had no father and no mother ; ay} not a single 
friend or relative in the world, and that Armine was sunk 
into the very centre of the earth. If I stood alone in the 
world, methinks I might find the place that suits me; 
—now every thing seems ordained for me as it were be- 
forehand. My spirit'has had no play. Something 
whispers me that, with all its flush prosperity, this is 
neither wise nor well. God knows that I am not heart- 
less, and would be grateful; and yet, if life can afford me 
no deeper sympathy than I have yet experienced, I can- 
not but hold it, even with all its sweet affections, as little 
better than a dull delusion.” 

While Ferdinand was thus moralising at the casement, 
Glastonbury appeared beneath: and his appearance dissi- 
pated in an instant this gathering gloom. “ Let us break- 
fast together,” proposed Ferdinand. “I have breakfasted 
these two’ hours,” replied the hermit of the gate. “I hope 
that on the first night of your return to Armine you have 
proved auspicious dreams.” 

“ My bed and I are old companions,” said Ferdinand; 
“and we agreed very well. I tell you what, my dear 
Glastonbury, we will have a stroll together this morning, 
and talk over our plans of last night. Go into the library 
and look over my sketch-books. You will find them on 
my pistol case, and I will be with you anon.” 

In due time the friends commenced their ramble. Fer- 
dinand soon became excited by Glastonbury’s various 
suggestions for the completion of the castle; and as for 
the old man himself, between his architectural creation 
and the restoration of the family to which he had been so 
long devoted, he was in a rapture of enthusiasm, which 
afforded an amusing contrast to his usual meek and sub- 
dued demeanour. 

“Your grandfather was a great man,” said Glaston- 
bury, who in old days seldom ventured to mention the 
name of the famous Sir Ferdinand : “ there was no doubt 
he wasa very great man. He had great ideas. How he 
would glory in our presentjprospects! Tis strange what 
a strong confidence I have ever had in the destiny of your 
house. I felt sure that Providence would not desert us 
There is no doubt we must have a portcullis.” 

“ Decidedly a portcullis,” said Ferdinand; you shall 
make all the drawings yourself, my dear Glastonbury. 
and supervise every thing. We will not have a single 
anachronism. It shall be perfect.” 

“ Perfect,” echoed Glastonbury; “really perfect! It 
shall be a perfect Gothic castle. I have such treasures 
for the work. All the labours of my life have tended to 
this object. I have all the emblazonings of your house 
since the Conquest. There shall be hundred shields 
in the hall. I will paint them my Oh! there is no 
place in the world like Armine !” 

“ Nothing,” said Ferdinand ! “I have seen a great deal, 
but, after all, there is nothing like Armine.” 

.“ Had we been born to this splendour,” said Glaston- 


- bury, “ we should have thought little ofit. We have been 


mildly and wisely chastened. I cannot sufficiently admire 
the wisdom of Providene, which has tempered by such a 
wise dispensation the too eager blood of your race.” 

“ I should be sorry to pull down the old Place,” said 
Ferdinand. 

“ It must not be,” said Glastonbury ; “ we have lived 
there happily, though humbly.” 

“ I would we could move it to another part of the park, 
like the house of Loretto,” said Ferdinand with a smile, 

“We can cover it with ivy,” observed Glastonbury, 
looking somewhat grave. 

The morning stole away in these agreeable plans and 
prospects. At length the friends parted, agreeing to 
meet again at dinner. Glastonbury repaired to his 
tower, and Ferdinand, taking his gun, sauntered into the 
surrounding wilderness. 

Bat he felt no inclination for sport. The convereation 
with Glastonbury had raised a thousand thoughts over 
which he longed to brood. His life had been a scehe of 
such constant excitement, since his return to England, 
that he had enjoyed little opportunity of indulging in 
calm self-communion ; and now that he was at Armine, 
and alone, the contrast between his past and his present 
situation struck him so forcibly that he could not refrain 
from falling into a reverie upon his fortunes. It was 
wonderful—all wonderful—very, very wonderful. There 
seemed, indeed, as Glastonbury affirmed, a providential 
dispensation in the whole transaction. The fall of his 
family—the heroic, and, as it now -appeared, prescient 
firmness with which his father had clung, in all their de- 
privations, to his unproductive patrimony—his own edu- 
cation—the extinction of his mother’s house—his very 
follies, once to him a cause of so much unhappiness, but 
which it now seemed were all the time compelling him, 
as it were, to his prosperity ;—all these, and a thousand 
other traits and circumstances, fitted over his mind and 
were each in turn the subject of his manifold meditation. 
Willing was he to credit that destiny had reserved for 
him the character of restorer: that duty, indeed, he had 
accepted, and yet— 

He look around him as if to see what devil was whisper- 
ing in his ear. He was alone. No one was there or 
near. Around him rose the silent bowers, and scarcely 
the voice of a bird or the hum of an insect disturbed the 
deep tianquillity. But a cloud seemed to rest on the 
fair and pensive brow of Ferdinand Armine. He threw 
himself on the turf, leaning his head on one arm, and, 
with the other, plucking the wild flowers, which he as 
hastily, almost as fretfully, flung away. : 

“ Conceal it as I will,” he exclaimed, “I am a victim ; 
disguise them as I may, all the considerations are worldly. 
There is, there must be, something better in this world 
than power, and wealth, and rank; and surely there must 


be felicity more rapturous even than securing the hap. 


piness of a parent. Ah! dreams in which T have so oft 
and so fondly indulged, are ye, indeed, after all, but fan- 


tastical and airy visions ? Is love, indeed, a delusion, or 
am I marked out from. men alone to be exempted from 
its delicious bondage? It must be a delusion. All laugh 
at it, all jest about it, all agree in stigmatising it as the 
vanity of vanities, And does my experience contradict 


this harsh but common fame? Alas! what have Tseen 


or known to give the lie to this ill-report? No one— 
nothing. Some women I have met more beautiful, as. 
suredly, than Kate, and many, many less fair; and some 
have crossed my path with a wild and brilliant grace, 
that has for a moment dazzled my sight, and, perhaps, 
for a moment lured me from my way. But these shooting 


“stars have but glittered transiently in my heaven, and 


only made me, by their evanescent brilliancy, more sen- 
sible of its gloom. Let me believe then, oh! let mé of 
all men’ then believe, that the forms that inspire the 
sculptor and the painter have no models in nature; that 
that combination of beduty and grate, of fascinating in- 
telligence and fond devotion, over which men ‘brood in 
the soft hours of their young loneliness, is but the pro- 
mise of a better world and not the charm of this one. 

“ But, what terror in that truth! what despair ! what 
madness! Yes! at this moment of severest scrutiny, 


’ how profoundly I feel that life without love is worse than 


death! How vain and void,-how flat and fruitless, ap- 
pear all those splendid accidents of existence for which 
men struggle, yes, without this essential and pervading 
charm! What a world without a sun! Yes! without 
this transeendent sympathy, riches and rank, and even 
power and fume, seem to me at best but jewels set in a — 
coronet of lead ! 

“ And who knows whether that extraordinary being, 
of whose magnifiecnt yet ruinous eareer this castle is in 
truth a fitting emblem—I say, who knows whether the - 
secret of his wild and restless course is not hidden in 
this same sad lack of love? Perhaps, while the world, 
the silly superficial world, marveled and moralised of 
his wanton life, and poured forth their anathemas against 
his heartless selfishness, perchance he all the time was 
sighing for some soft bosom whereon to pour his over- 
whelming passion—even as I am! . 

“O nature! why art thon beautifal? My heart re- 
quires not, imagination cannot paint,a sweeter or a fairer 
scene than these surrounding bowers. This azure vault 
of heaven, this golden sunshine, this deep and blending 
shade, these rare and fragrant shrubs, yon grove of green 
and tallest pines, and the bright gliding of this swan- 
crowned lake—my soul is charmed with all this beauty 
and this sweetness ; I feel no disappointment here ; my 
mind does not here outrun reality ; here there is no: eause 
to mourn over ungratified hopes and fanciful desires. Is 
it then my destiny that I am to be baffled only in the 
dearest desires of my heart?” 

At this momeut the loud and agitated barking of his 
dogs at some little distance roused. Ferdinand’ from his 
reverie. He called them to him, and soon one of them 
obeyed his summons, but instantly returned te his eom- 
panion with such significant gestures, pantmg and yelp- 
ing, that Ferdinand supposed that Basto was caught per- 


haps in some trap = so, taking up his gun, he proceeded - 


to the dog’s rescue. 

To his great surprise, as he was about to emerge from 
a berceau on. toa plot of turf,.in. the*tentre of which grew 
a very large eedar, he beheld a lady im a riding-habit 
standing before the tree, and evidently admiring its:beau- 
tifal proportions. 

Her countenance was raised and motionless. Ft seens- 
ed to him that it was more radiant than the sunshine. 
He gazed with rapture on. the dazzling brilliance of her 
complexion, the: delicate regularity of her features, and 
the large violet-tinted eyes, fringed with the longest and 
the darkest lashes that he had ever beheld. From her posi- 
tion her hat had fallen to the very baek of her head, reveal- 
ing her lofty and pellueid brow, and the dark and lustrous 
locks that were braided over her temples. ‘Fhe whole 
countenance: combined that brilliant health andthat clas- 
sic beauty which we associate with the idea ef some 
nymph tripping aver the dew-bespangled meads of Ida, 
or glancing amid the hallowed groves of Greeee. Al- 
though the Indy could searcely have seen. eighteen. sum- 
mers, her stature was. above the common height ; but 
language cannot describe the startling symmetry of her 
superb figure. 

There is no-love bat love at first sight. This is the 
transcendent and surpassing offspring of sheer and un- 
polluted sympathy. All other is. the illegitimate result 
of observation, of reftection, of compromise, of ¢ompari- 
son, of expediency. The passions that endure flash like 
the lightning = they seorch the soul, but it is warmed for 
ever. Miserable man whose love rises by degrees upon 
the frigid morning of bis mind! Some hours indeed of 
warmth and lustre may perehance fall to his lot; some 
moments of meridian splendour, in which he basks in 
what he deems eternak sunshine. But then how often 
overcast by the clouds of care, how often dusked by the — 
blight of misery and misfortune > And eertain as the 
gradual rise of such affection is its gradual deeline, and 
melaneholy set. ‘Phen, in the chill dim: twilight of bis 
soul, he execrates custom ; because he has madly ex- 
pected that feeliags- could be habitual that were not 
homogeneous, and because he has been guided by the 
observation of sense, and not by the inspiration of sym- 

thy. 

Amid the gloom and travail of existence to 
behold a beautiful being, and, as- instantaneously, to feel 
an overwhelming eonviction that with that fair form for _ 
ever our destiny must be entwined; that there is no 
more joy bat in her joy, nosorrow bat when she grieves 5 
that in her sight of love, in her smile of fondness, here-— 
after is all bliss ; to feel our flaunty ambition fade away - 
like a shriveled gourd before her visions ; to feel fame a | 
juggle and posterity a lie; and to be prepared at once, 
for this great object, to forfeit and fling away all former 
hopes, ties, schemes, views ; to violate im her favour every 
duty of society ;—this is a lover, and this is love! Mag- 
nificent, sublime, divine sentiment? An immortal flame 
burns in the breast of that man who adores and is adored. 
He is an ethereal being. The accidents of earth touch 
him not. Revolutions of empires, elanges of ereed, mu- 
tations of opinion, are to him but the clouds and meteors 
of a stormy sky. ‘The schemes and struggtes ef mankind 
are, in bis thinking, but the anxieties of pigmies, and 
the fantastical achievement of apes. Nothing ean sub-— 
due him. He laughs alike at. loss of fortune, loss of 
friends, loss of character. ‘The deeds and thoughts of 
men are to him equally indifferent. He does not mingle 
in their paths of eatlous bustle, or hold himself respon. » 
sible to the airy impostures before which they bow down, 
He is a mariner, who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze 
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fixedly on a single star; and, if that do not shine, he lets 
go the rudder, and glories when his barque descends 
into the bottomless gulf. 

Yes! it was this mighty passion that now raged in the 
heart of Ferdinand Armine, as pale, trembling, panting, 
he withdrew a few paces from the overwhelming spec- 
tacle, and leant against a tree in a chaos of emotion. 
What had he seen? What ravishing vision had risen 
upon his sight? What did he feel? What wild, what 
delicious, what maddening impulse now pervaded his 
frame? - A storm seemed raging in his soul—a mighty 
wind, dispelling in its course the sullen clouds and va- 
pours of long years. He was, indeed, as one possessed, 
waving his agitated arm to heaven, and stamping with 
his restless foot upon the uncongenial earth. Silent he 
was, indeed, for he was speechless ; though the big drop 
that quivered on his brow, and the slight foam that 
played upon his lip, proved the difficult triumph of pas- 
sion over expression. But, as the wind clears the heaven, 
passion eventually tranquillises the soul. The tumult of 
his mind gradually subsided; the flitting memories, the 
scudding thoughts, that for a moment had coursed about 
in such wild order, vanished and melted away, and a 
feeling of bright serenity succeeded, a sense of beauty 
and of joy; and of hovering and circumambient hap- 


piness. 
He advanced, he gazed again ; the lady was still there. 
Changed, indeed, her position; her front was towards 


him. She had gathered a flowcr, and was examining its 


beauty. 
~ Henrietta!” exclaimed a manly voice from the ad- 
joining wood. Before she could answer, a stranger came 
forward, a man of middle age, but of an appearance re- 


~ markably prepossessing. He was tall and dignified, fair, 


with a very aquiline nose. One of Ferdinand’s dogs fol- 
lowed him barking. 

“ I cannot find the gardener any where,” said the 
stranger ; “I think we had better remount.” 

“ Ah, me! what a pity !” exclaimed the lady. 

Let me be your guide,” said Ferdinand, advancing. 

_ The lady rather started; the gentleman, not at all dis- 
composed, welcomed Ferdinand with great elegance, and 
said, “I feel that we are intruders, sir. But we were 
informed by the woman at the lodge that the family were 
not here present and that we should find her husband 
in the grounds.” 

“ The family are not at Armine,” replied Ferdinand ; 


“ I am sure, however, Sir Ratcliffe would be most happy © 


for you to walk about the grounds as much as you please ; 


‘and, as I am well acquainted with them, I should feel 


delighted to be your guide.” 

* You are really too courteous, sir,” replied the gentle- 
man; and his beautiful companion rewarded Ferdinand 
with a smile like a sunbeam, that played about her coun- 
tenance till it finally settled into two exquisite dimples, 
and revealed to him rows of teeth that, for a moment, he 
believed to be even the most beautiful feature of that sur- 
passing visage. 

They sauntered along, every step developing new beau- 
ties in their progress, and eliciting from his companions 
renewed expressions of rapture. The dim bowers, the 
shining glades, the tall rare trees, the luxuriant shrubs, 
the silent and sequestered lake, in turn enchanted them, 
until, at length, Ferdinand, who had led them with 
experienced taste through all the most striking points 
of the pleasaunce, brought them before the walls of the 
castle. 


“ And here is Armine Castle ;” he said, “ it is little 
better than a shell, and yet contains something which 
you might like to see.” 

“ Oh! by all means,” exclaimed the lady. 

“ Bat we are spoiling your sport,” suggested the gen- 
tleman. 


“I can always kill partridges,” replied Ferdinand, | 


laying down his gun; “ but I cannot.alwuys find agree- 
able companions.” 

So saying, he opened the massy portal of the castle, 
and they entered the hall. It was a lofty chamber, of 
dimensions large enough to feast a thousand vassals, 
with a dais and a rich Gothic screen, and a gallery for 
the musicians. The walls were hung with arms and 
armour admirably arranged; but the party-coloured 
marble floor was so covered with piled-up cases of furni- 
ture, that the general effect of the scene was not only 
greatly marred, but it was even difficult in some parts to 
trace a path, 

“ Here,” said Ferdinand, jumping upon a huge case, 
and running to the wall,“ here is the standard of Ralph 
D’Ermyn, who came over with the Conqueror, and found- 
ed the family in England. Here is the sword of William 
D’Armypn, who signed Magna Charta. Here is the com. 
plete coat of armour of the secund Ralph, who died before 
Ascalon. This case contains a diamond-hilted sword, 
given by the empress to the great Sir Ferdinand, for de- 
feating the Turks ; and here is a Mameluke sabre, given 
to the same Sir Ferdinand by the sultan, for defeating 
the empress.” 

“Oh! I have heard so much of that great Sir Ferdi- 
nand,” said the lady, “I think he must have been the 
most interesting character that ever existed.” 

“He was a marvellous being,” answered her guide, 
with a peculiar look, “ and yet I know not whether his 
descendants have not cause to rue his gules.” 

“Ob ! never, never!” said the lady ; “ what is wealth to 
genius? How much prouder, were I an Arinine, should 
I be of such an ancestor than of a thousand others, even 
if they had left me this castle as ileal 
it to be !” 

“ Well, as to that,” replied Ferdinand, “ I believe I am 
somewhat of your opinion; though I fear he lived in too 
late an age for such order of minds. It would have been 
better for him, perhaps, if he had succeeded in becoming 
king of Poland.” 

“TI hope there is a portrait of him,” said the lady ; 
~‘ there is nothing I long so much to see. I feel quite in 
love with the great Sir Ferdinand.” 

“I rather think there is a portrait,” replied her compa- 
anion somewhat drily. “ We will try to find it out. Do 
not you think I make an excellent cicerone ?” 

“ Indeed, most excellent,” replied the lady. 

“I perceive you are master of your subject,” replied 
the’gentleman, thus affording Ferdinand an easy oppor- 
tunity of telling them who he was. The hint, however, 
was not accepted. 

“ And now,” said Ferdinand, “ we will ascerid the stair- 
case.” 

Accordingly they mounted a spiral staircase, 

which indeed filled the space of ee tower, and was 
lighted from the top by a lantern of rich coloured glass, 
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on which were emblazoned the arms of the family. Then 
they entered the vestibule,—an apartment spacious 
enough for a saloon; which, however, was not fitted up 
in the Gothic style, but of which the painted ceiling, the 
gilded panels, and inlaid floor, were more suitable indeed 
toa French palace. The brilliant doors of this vestibule 
opened in many directions upon long suites of state 
chambers, which indeed merited the description of shells. 


They were nothing more: of many the flooring was” 


not even laid down; the walls of all were rough and 
plastered. 

“ Ah!” said the lady, “what a pity it is not finished !” 

“ It is indeed desolate,” observed Ferdinand, “ but here 
perhaps is something more to your taste.” So saying, he 
opened another door, and ushered them into the picture 
gallery. 

It was a superb chamber, nearly two hundred feet in 
length, and contained only portraits of the family, or pic- 
tures of their achievements. It was of a pale green 
colour, lighted from the top; and the floor, of oak and 
ebony, was partially covered with a single Persian car- 
pet, of the most fanciful pattern, and brilliant dye, a pre- 
sent from the sultan to the great Sir Ferdinand. The 
earlier annals of the family were illustrated by a series of 
paintings, by modern masters, representing the battle of 
Hastings, the siege of Ascalon, the meeting at Runny- 
mede, the various invasions of France, and some of the 
most striking incidents in the wars of the Roses, in all of 
which a valiant Armyn prominently figured. At length 
they stood before the first cotemporary portrait of the 
Armyn family, one of Cardinal Stephen Armyn, by an 
Italian master. This great dignitary was legate of the 
pope in the time of the seventh Henry, and, in his scarlet 
robes and ivory chair, looked a papal Jupiter, not un- 
worthy himself of wielding the thunder of the Vatican. 
From him the series of family portraits was unbroken ; 
and it was very interesting lo trace, in this excellently 
arranged collection, the history of national costume. 
Holbein had commemorated the Lords Tewkesbury rich 
in velvet, and golden chains, and jewels. The statesmen 
of Elizabeth and James, and their beautiful and gorgeous 
dames, followed ; and then came many a gallant cavalier 
by Vandyke. One admirable picture contained Lord 
Armine and his brave brothers, seated together in a tent 
round a drum, on which his lordship was apparently 
planning the operations of the campaign. Then followed 
a long series of unmemorable baronets, and their more 
interesting wives and daughters, touched by the pencil 
of Kneller, of Lely, or of Hudson, squires in wigs and 
scarlet jackets, and powdered dames in hoops and farth- 
ingales. 

They stood before the crowning effort of the room, the 
masterpiece of Reynolds. It represented a full length 
portrait of a young man, apparently just past his minority. 
The side of the figure was alone exhibited, and the face 
glanced at the spectator over the shoulder, in a favourite 
position of Vandyke. It was a countenance of ideal 
beauty. A profusion of dark brown curls was dashed 
aside from a lofty forehead of dazzling brilliancy. The 
face was perfectly oval; the nose, though small, was high 
and aquiline, and exhibited a remarkable dilation of the 
nostril; the curling lip was shaded by a very delicate 
mustachio; and the general expression, indeed, of the 
mouth and of the large gray eyes, would have been per- 
haps arrogant and imperious, had not the extraordinary 
beauty of the whole countenance rendered it fascinating. 

It was indeed a picture to gaze upon and to return to; 
one of those visages, which, after having once beheld, 
haunt us at all hours, and flit across our mind's eye un- 
expected and unbidden. So great indeed was the effect 
that it produced upon the present visiters to the gallery, 
that they stood before it for some minutes in silence ; 
the scrutinising glance of the gentleman indeed was more 
than once diverted from the portrait to the countenance 
of his conductor, and the silence was eventually broken 
by our hero. 

“ And what think you,” he enquired, “ of the famous 
Sir Ferdinand ?” 

The lady started, looked at him, withdrew her glance, 
and appeared somewhat confused. Her companion re- 
plied, “ I think, sir, I cannot err in believing that I am 
indebted for much courtsey to his descendant.” 

“T believe,” said Ferdinand, laughing, “ that I should 
not have much trouble in proving my pedigree. I am 
generally considered an ugly likeness of my grand- 
father.” 

The gentleman smiled, and then said, “ I hardly know 
whether I can style myself your neighbour, for I live 
nearly ten miles distant. It would, however, afford me 
sincere gratification to see you at Ducie Bower. I can- 
not welcome you in a castle. My name is Temple,” he 
continued, offering his card to Ferdinand. “I need not 
now introduce you to my daughter. I was not unaware 
that Sir Ratcliffe Armine had a son, but I understood 
that he was abroad.” 

“f{ have returned to England within these two 
months,” replied Ferdinand, “and to Armine, within 
these two days. I deem it fortunate that my return has 
afforded me an opportunity of welcoming you and Miss 
Temple. But you must not talk of our. castle, for that 
you know is our folly. Pray come now and visit our 
older and humbler dwelling; and take some refreshment 
after your long ride. , 

This offer was declined, but with great courtesy. They 
quitted the castle, and Mr. Temple was about to direct 
his steps towards the lodge, where he had left his own 
and his daughter’s horses; but Ferdinand persuaded them 
to return through the park, which he proved to them 
very satisfactorily must be the nearest way. He even 
asked permission to accompany them; and, while his 
groom was saddling his horse, he led them to the old 
place, and the flower-garden. 

“ You must be very fatigued, Miss Temple. I wish 
that I could persuade you to enter and rest yourself.” 

“ Indeed, no: I love flowers too much to leave them.” 

“ Here is one that has the recommendation of novelty 
as well as beauty,” said Ferdinand, plucking a strange 
rose, and presenting it to her. ‘I sent it to my mother 
from Barbary.” 

“ You live amidst beauty.” 

“I think that I never remember Armine looking so 
well as to-day.” 

“A sylvan. scene requires sunshine,” replied Miss 
Temple. “ We have, indeed, been most fortunate in our 
visit.” 

“ It is something brighter than the sunshine that makes 
it so fair,” replied Ferdinand ; but at this moment the 


horses appeared. 
4 


CHAPTER V. 
In which Captain Armine is very absent during dinner. 

* You are well mounted,” said Mr. Temple to Ferdi- 
nand, 

“Tis a barb—I brought it over with me.” 

“ °Tis a beautiful creature,” said Miss Temple. 

“Hear that, Selim,” said Ferdinand ; “ prick up thine 
ears, my steed. I perceive that you are an accomplished 
horsewoman, Miss Temple. You know our country, I 
dare say, well ?” 

“ I wish to know it better. This is only the second 
summer that we have passed at Ducie.” 

“ By the by; I suppose you know my landlord, Cap- 
tain Armine ?” said Mr. Temple. 

“ No,” said Ferdinand ; I do not know a single person 
in the county. I have myself scarcely been at Armine 
for these five years, and my father and mother do not 
visit any one.” 

“ What a beautiful oak !” exclaimed Miss Temple, 
desirous of turning the conversation. 

“ It has the reputation of being planted by Sir Francis 
Walsingham,” said Ferdinand. ‘An ancestor of mine 
married his daughter. He was the father of Sir Walsing- 
ham, the portrait in the gallery with the white stick. 
You remember it?” 

“ Perfectly : that beautiful portrait! It must be at all 
events a very old tree.” 

“ There are few things more pleasing to me than an 
ancient place,” said Mr. Temple. 

“ Doubly pleasing when in the possession of an ancient 
family,” added his daughter. 

“I fear such feelings are fast wearing away,” said 
Ferdinand. 

“ There will be a parr oat said Mr. Temple. 

“ They cannot destroy the poetry of time,” said the 
lady. 

“TI hope I have no very inveterate prejudices,” said 
Ferdinand; “ but I should be sorry to see Armine in any 
other hands than our own, I confess.” 

“TI never would enter the park again,” 
Temple. 

“ As far as worldly considerations are concerned,” con- 
tinued Ferdinand, “ it would, perhaps, be much better for 
us if we were to part with it.” 

“ It must, indeed, be a costly place to keep up,” said 
Mr. Temple. 

“ Why, as far as that is concerned,” said Ferdinand, 
“ we let the kine rove and the sheep browse where our 
fathers hunted the stag and flew their falcons. I think, 
if they were to rise from their graves, they would be 
ashamed of us.” 

“ Nay !” said Miss Temple, “ I think yonder cattle are 
very picturesque. But the truth is, any thing would look 
well in such a park as this. There is such variety of 
prospect.” 

The park of Armine, indeed, differed very materially 
from those vamped-up sheep walks and ambitious pad- 
docks which are now honoured with the title. It was, 
in truth, the old chase, and little shorn of its original pro- 
portions. It was many miles in circumference, abound- 
ing in hill and dale, and offering much variety of appear- 
ance. Sometimes it was studded with ancient timber, 
single trees of extraordinary growth, and rich clumps that 
seemed coeval with the foundation of the family. Tracts 
of wild champaign succeeded these, covered with gorse 
and fern. Then came stately a of sy re or 
Spanish chestnut, fragments of stately woods, that in old 
days, doubtless, reached the vicinity of the mansion 
house. And these were in turn succeeded by modern 
coverts. 

At length our party reached the gate whence Ferdi- 
nand had calculated that they should quit the park. He 
would willingly have accompanied them. He bade them 
farewell with regret, which was softened by the hope 
expressed by all of a speedy meeting. _ 

“ I wish, Captain Armine,” said Miss Temple, “ we 
had your turf to canter home upon. Now, mind you do 
not get locked up in the picture gallery, by mistake, and 
forget to come to Ducie.” 

“ That is, indeed impossible,” said Ferdinand. 

“ By the by, Captain Armine,” said Mr. Temple, 
“ceremony should scarcely subsist between country 
neighbours, and certainly we have given you no cause 
to complain of our reserve. As you are alone at Armine, 
perhaps you would come over and dine with us to- 
morrow. If you can manage to come early, we will see 
whether we may not contrive to kill a bird together; 
and pray remember we can give you a bed, which I 
think, all things considered, it would be but wise to ac- 
cept.” 

“ I accept every thing,” said Ferdinand smiling ; “ 
your offers. Good morning, my dearest sir; good morn- 
ing, Miss Temple.” 

“ Miss Temple, indeed !” exclaimed Ferdinand, when 
he had watched them out of sight. “ Exquisite, enchant- 
ing, adored being! Without thee what is existence ? 
How dull, how blank does every thing even now seem! 
It is as if the sun had just set. Oh! that form ! that ra- 
diant countenance! that musical and thrilling voice! 
Those tunes still vibrate on my ear, or I should deem it 
all a vision! Will to-morrow ever come? Oh! that I 
could express to you, my love, my overwhelming, my 
absorbing, my burning passion! Beautiful, beautiful 
Henrietta! Thou hast a name, methinks, I ever loved. 
Where am I ?—what do I say ?—what wild, what mad- 
dening words are these? Am I not Ferdinand Armine, 
the betrothed: the victim? Even now methinks I hear 
the chariot wheels of my bride. God! if she be there— 
if she indecd be at Armine on my return—I"ll not see 
her—I’ll not speak to them—I’ll fly. I'll cast to the 
winds all ties and duties—I will not be dragged to the 
altar, a miserable sacrifice, to redeem, by my forfeited 
felicity, the worldly fortunes of my race. O! Armine, 
Armine—she would not enter thy walls again, if other 
blood but mine swayed thy fair demesne: and I, shall I 
give thee another mistress, Armine? It would indeed 
be treason! Without her I cannot live. Without her 
form bounds over this turf, and glances in these arbours, 
I never wish to view them. All the inducements to make 
the wretched sacrifice once meditated then vanish; fur 
Armine without her, is a desert-—a tomb—a hell. I am 
free, then. Excellent logician! But this woman—I am 
bound to her. Bound? The word makes me tremble. 
I shiver: I hear the clank of my fetters. Am I, indeed, 
bound? Ay! in honour. Honour and love! A contest! 
Pah! ‘The idol must yield to the divinity!” 

With these wild words and wilder thoughts bursting 
from his lips and dashing through his mind; his course 
as irregular, and as reckless as his fancies; now fiercely 


said Miss 


galloping, now breaking into a sudden halt, Ferdinand 
at length arrived at home; and his quick eye perceived, 
in a moment, that the dreaded arrival had not taken 
place, Glastonbury was in the flower-garden, on one 
knee before a vase, over which he was training a creeper, 
He looked up as he heard the approach of Ferdinand, 
His presence and benignant smile in some degree stilled 
the fierce emotions of his pupil. Ferdinand felt that the . 
system of dissimulation must.now commence; besides, 
he was always careful to be most kind to Glastonbury, 
He would not allow that any attack of spleen, or even 
illness, could ever justify a careless look or expression to 
that dear friend. : 

%I hope, my dear fate,” said Ripert, “T am 
punctual to our hour ?” 

“The sun-dial tells me,” said Glastonbury, “ that you 
have arrived to the moment; and I rather think that 
yonder approaches a summons to our repast. I hope you 
have passed your morning agreeably ?” 

“If all days would pass as sweet, my father, I should 
indeed be blessed.” 

“J, too, have had a fine morning of it. You must come . 
to-morrow, and see my grand embluzonry of the Ratcli 
and Armine coats; I mean it for the gallery. ” Wi 


these words they entered the place. = 
“You do not eat, my child,” said Ba ae to his 
companion. 


“T have taken too long a ride, perhaps,” said Fevdi. 
nand ; who, indeed, was much too excited to have an ap- 
petite, and so abstracted that any one but Glastonbury 
would have long before detected his absence.~..” 

“T have changed my hour to-day,” continyggw@laston. 
bury, “ for the pleasure of dining with you; I think 
to-morrow you had better change your hour, and dine 
with me.” 

“ By the by, my dear father, you, who know every 
thing, do you happen to know a gentleman of the name 
of Temple in this neighbourhood ?” 

“I think I heard that Mr. Ducie had let the ‘hie 
a gentleman of that name.” 

“ Do you know who he is?” 

“T never asked ; for I feel no interest except about pro- 
prietors, because they enter into my County History. 
But I think I once heard that this Mr. Temple had been 
our minister at some foreign court. You give me a fine 
dinner, and eat nothing yourself. This pigeon is very 
savoury.” 

“I will trouble you. I think there was once a Henri. 
etta Armine, my father ?” 

“The beautiful creature!” said Glastonbury, laying 
down his knife and fork; “she died young. She was 

a daughter of Lord Armine, and the queen, ‘Henrietta 
Maria, was her godmother. It grieves me much that we 
have no portrait of her. She was very fair, her eyes of 
a sweet light blue.” 

“Oh, no! dark, my father; dark and deep as the 
violet.” 

“ My child, the letter-writer who mentions her death, 
describes them as light blue. I know of no other record 
of her beauty.” 

“TI wish they had been dark,” said Ferdinand, recover- 
ing himself; “ however, I am glad there was a Henrietta 
Armine; ’tis a beautiful name.” 

“TI think that Armine makes any name sound well,” 
said Glastonbury. “No more wine, indeed, my child. 
Nay! if I must,” continued he with a bene t smile, 
“ x drink to the health of Miss Grandi 

!” almost shrieked Ferdinand. sity 

“My child, what is the matter?” enquired Glaston. 
bury. 

“A gnat, a fly, a wasp; sometliing stung me. Oh! 
pah !—it is better now,” said Ferdinand. 

“Try some remedy,” said Glastonbury ; “ let me fetch 
my oil of lilies. "Tis a specific.” 

“Oh! no; ‘tis nothing; nothing, indeed. A fly, only 
a fly; nothing more; only a venomous fly. Sharp at the 
moment; nothing more.” - 

The dinner was over : they retired to the library. Fer- 
dinand walked about the room, restless and moody. At 
length he bethought himself of the piano, and affecting 
an anxiety to hear some old favourite compositions of 
Glastonbury, he contrived to occupy his companion. In 
time, however, his old tutor invited him to take his vio- 
loncello and join him in a concerto. Ferdinand, of 
course, complied with this invitation, but the result was 
not very satisfactory. After a serics of blunders, which 
were the natural result of his thoughts being occupied on 
other objects, he was obliged to plead a headache, and 
was glad when he could escape to his chamber. __- 

Rest, however, no longer awaited him on his old pi- 
low. It was at first delightful to escape from the restraint 
upon his reverie which he had lately experienced. He 
leant for an hour over his empty fire-place in mute ab- 
straction. The cold, however, in time drove him to bed, 
but he could not sleep. His eyes indeed were closed, but 
the vision of Henrietta Temple was not less apparent 
tohim. He recalled every feature of her countenance, 
every trait of her conduct, every word indeed that she 
had expressed. The whole series of her observations, 
from the moment he had first seen her, until the moment 
they had parted, were accurately repeated, her very tones 
considered, and her very attitudes pondered over. Many 
were the hours that he heard strike: he grew restless 
and feverish. Sleep would not be commanded. He 
jumped out of bed, he opened the casement, he beheld in 
the moonlight the Barbary rose tree of which he had 
presented her a flower.. This consoling spectacle e- 
sured him that he had not been, as he had almost 
imagined, the victim of a dream, he knelt down and in- 
voked all heavenly and earthly blessings on Henrietts 
Temple and his love. The night air, and the earnest it- 
vocation together, cooled his brain, and nature soon de. 
livered him exhausted to repose. 

CHAPTER VI. 
In which Captain Armine pays his first visit to 

Yes! it is the morning. Is it possible! Shall he agai 
behold her? That form of surpassing beauty, that bright 
that dazzling countenance, again are ‘they to bless his ¢ 
tranced vision, Shall he speak to her again? That m* 
sical and thrilling voles, shall it again sound and echo is 
his enraptured ear ! 

Ferdinand had reached Armino so many days befort 
his calculated arrival, that he did not expect his ye fami 
and the Grandisons to arrive for at least a week. Wh# 
a respite did he not now feel this delay: if ever he could 
venture to think of the subject at all, He drove it i 
deed from his thoughts. The fascinating present 0” 
pletely engrossed his existence. He waited until the p™ 
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arrived. It brought no letters; letters now so dreaded! 
He jumped upon his horse and galloped towards Ducie. 

Now, while our hero directs his course towards the 
mansion of his beloved, the reader will perhaps not be 
displeased to learn something more of the lady and her 
father than Ferdinand gleaned from the scanty know- 
ledge of Glastonbury. Mr. Temple was the younger son 
of a younger branch of a noble family. He inherited no 
patrimony, but had been educated for the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and the influence of his family had early obtained 
him very distinguished appointments. He was envoy to 
a German court, when a change of ministry occasioned 
his recall, and he retired after a long career of able and 
assiduous service, comforted by a pension and glorified 
by a privy-councillorship. He was an acute and accom- 
plished man, practised in the world, with great self- 
control, yet devoted to his daughter, the only offspring of 
a wife whom he had lost early and loved much.  De- 
prived at a very tender age of that parent of whom she 
would have become peculiarly the charge, Henrietta 
Temple found in the devotion of her father all that con- 
solation of which her forlorn state was susceptible. She 
was not delivered over to the custody of a governess, or 
to the even less sympathetic supervision of relations. Mr. 
Temple never permitted his daughter to be separated 
from him ; he cherished her life and he directed her edu- 
cation. Resident in a city which arrogates to itself, not 
without justice, the title of the German Athens, his pupil 
availed herself of all those advantages which were offered 
to her by the instruction of the most skilful professors. 
Few persons were more accomplished than Henrietta 
Temple, even at an early age, but her rare accomplish. 
ments were not her most remarkable characteristics. 
Nature, who had accorded to her that extraordinary 
beauty which we have attempted to describe, had en- 
dowed her with great talents, and a soul of sublime tem- 
per. It was often remarked of Henrietta Temple—and 
the circumstance may doubtless be in some degree ac- 
counted for by the little interference and influence of 
women in her education—that she never wasa girl. She 
expanded at once from a charming child into a magnifi- 
cent woman. She had entered life very early, and had 
presided at her father’s table for a year before his recall 
from his mission. Few women, in so short a period, had 
received so much homage: but she listened to compli- 
ments with a careless, though courteous ear, and received 
more urdent aspirations with a smile. The men, who 
were puzzled, voted her cold and heartless; but men 
should remember that fineness of taste, as well as apathy 
of temperament, may account for an unsuccessful suit. 
Assuredly Henrietta Temple was not deficient in feeling. 
She entertained for her father sentiments almost of idola- 
try: and those more intimate or dependent acquaintances 
best qualified to form an opinion of her character, spoke 
of hers always as a soul gushing with tenderness. Not- 
withstanding their mutual devotion to each other, there 
were not many points of resemblance between the cha- 
racters of Mr. Temple and his daughter—for she was 
remarkable for a frankness of demeanour, and a simplicity 
yet strength of thought which remarkably contrasted 
with the artificial manners, and the conventional opi- 
nions and conversation of her sire. A mind at once 
thoughtful and energetic, permitted Henrietta Temple to 
form her own judgments; and an artless candour, which 
her father never could eradicate from her habit, gene- 
rally impelled her to express them. It was, indeed, im- 
possible even for him long to find fault with these ebul- 
litions, however the diplomatist might deplore them ; for 
nature had so imbued ‘the existence of this being with 
that indefinable charm which we call grace, that it was 
not in your power to behold her a moment without being 
enchanted. A glance, a movement, a sunny smile, a 
word of thrilling music, and all that was left to you was 
to adore. There was, indeed, in Henrietta Temple, 
that rare and extraordinary combination of intellectual 
strength, and physical softness, which marks out the wo- 
man capable of exercising an irresistible influence over 
mankind. In the good old days, she might have occa- 
sioned a siege of Troy or a battle of Actium. She was 
one of those women who make nations mad, and for 
whom a man of genius would willingly peril the empire 
of the world! 

So at least deemed Ferdinand Armine as he cantered 
through the park, talking to himself, apostrophising the 
woods, and shouting his passion to the winds. It was 
scarcely noon when he reached Ducie Bower. This was 
a Palladian pavilion, situated in the midst of the most 


"beautiful gardens, and surrounded by green hills. The 


sun shone brightly, the sky was without a cloud; it ap- 
peared to him that he had never beheld a more elegant 
and sparkling scene. It was a temple worthy of the 
divinity it enshrined. A fagade of four Ionic columns 
fronted an octagon, hall, adorned with statues, which led 
into a saloon of considerable size and exquisite propor- 
tion. Ferdinand thought that he had never in his life 
entered so brilliant a chamber. The lofty walls were 
covered with an Indian paper of vivid fancy, and adorned 
with several pictures, which his practised eye assured 
him were of great merit. The room, without being in- 
conveniently crowded, was amply stored with furniture, 
every article of which bespoke a refined and luxurious 
taste: easy chairs of all descriptions, most inviting 
couches, cabinets of choice inlay, and grotesque tables 
covered with articles of virtd ; all those charming infinite 
nothings, which a person of taste might some time back 
have easily collected during a long residence on the con- 
tinent. A large lamp of Dresden china was suspended 
from the painted and gilded ceiling. The three tall win. 
dows opened on the gardens, and admitted a perfume so 
tich and various, that Ferdinand could easily believe the 
fair mistress, as she told him, was indeed a lover of 
flowers. A light bridge in the distant wood that bounded 
the furthest lawn indicated that a stream was at hand. 
What with the beauty of the chamber, the richness of 
the exterior scene, and the bright sun that painted every 
objegt with its magical colouring and made every thing 
appear even more fair and brilliant, Ferdinand stood for 
some moments‘quite entranced. A door opened, and Mr. 


Temple came forward and welcomed him with great 


Cordiality. 

After they had passed a half hour in looking at the 
pictures and in conversation to which they gave rise, Mr. 
Temple, proposing an adjournment to luncheon, opened 
a door exactly opposite to the one by which he had en- 
tered, and conducted Ferdinand into a dining-room, of 
which the suitable decoration wonderfully pleased his 
taste. A subdued tint pervaded every part of the cham. 
ber: the ceiling was painted in gray tinted frescos of a 
classical and festive character, and the side table, which 


stood in a recess supported by four magnificent columns, 
was adorned with very choice Etruscan vases. The air 
of repose and stillness, which distinguished this apartment, 
was heightened by the vast conservatory into which -it 
led, blazing with light and beauty, rows of orange trees 
in bloom, clusters of exotic. plants of radiant tint, the 
sound of a fountain, and gorgeous forms of tropic birds. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Ferdinand. : 

“°Tis pretty,” said Mr. Temple, carving’ a pasty, “ but 
we are very humble people, and cannot vie with the lords 
of Gothic castles.” 

“ It appears to me,” said Ferdinand, “ that Ducie Bower 
is the most exquisite place I ever beheld.” 

“If you had seen it two years ago, you would have 
thought differently,” said Mr. Temple; “I assure you I 
dreaded becoming its tenant. Henrietta is entitled to all 
the praise, as she took upon herself the whole responsibi- 
lity. There is not on the banks of the Brenta a more 
dingy and desolate villa than Ducie appeared when we 
first came; and as for the gardens, they were a perfect 
wilderness. She made every thing. It was one vast, 
desolate, and neglected lawn, used as a sheep-walk, when 
we arrived. As for the ceilings, I was almost tempted 
to whitewash them, and yet you see they have cleaned 
wonderfully; and after all it only required a little taste 
and labour. I have not laid out much money here. I 
built the conservatory, to be sure. Henrietta could not 
live without a conservatory.” 

“ Miss Temple is quite right,” pronounced Ferdinand ; 
“it is impossible to live without a conservatory.” 

At this moment the heroine of their conversation en- 
tered the room, and Ferdinand turned pale as death. She 
extended to him her hand with a most graceful smile ; as 
he touched it, he trembled from head to foot. 

“ You were not fatigued, I hope, by your ride, Miss 
Temple,” at length he contrived to say. 

“Oh, no! not in the least! I am an experienced 
horsewoman. Papa and I take the longest rides to- 
gether.” 

As for eating with Henrietta Temple in the room, Fer- 
dinand found that quite impossible. The moment she ap- 
peared, his appetite vanished. Anxious to speak, yet 
deprived of his accustomed fluency, he began to praise 
Ducie. 

“You must see it,” said Miss Temple ; “ shall we walk 
round the grounds ?” 

“My dear Henrietta,” said her father, “I dare say 
Captain Armine is at this moment sufficiently tired ; be- 
sides, when he moves, he will like, perhaps, to take his 
gun; you forget he is a sportsman, and that he cannot 
waste his morning in talking to ladies and picking 
flowers. 

“Oh! indeed, sir, I assure you,” said Ferdinand, 
“there is nothing I like so much as talking to ladies, 
and picking flowers ; that is to say, when the ladies have 
as fine taste as Miss Temple, and the flowers are as beau- 
tiful as those at Ducie.” 

“Well, you shall see my conservatory, Captain Ar- 
mine,” said Miss Temple; “and shall go and kill par- 
tridges afterwards.” So saying, she entered the conser- 
vatory, and Ferdinand followed her, leaving Mr. Temple 
to his pasty. 

“ These orange groves remind me of Palermo,” said 
Ferdinand. 

“ Ah!” said Miss Temple, “I have never been in the 
sweet south !” 

* You seem to be a person born to live in a Sicilian 
palace,” said Ferdinand ; to wander in perfumed groves, 
and to glance in a moonlight warmer than this sun.” 

“I see you pay compliments,” said Miss Temple, 
looking at him archly, and meeting a glance serious and 
soft. 

“ Believe me, not to you.” 

“ What do you think of this flower?” said Miss Temple, 
turning away rather quickly and pointing to a strange 
plant. “It is the most singular thing in the world; but 
if it be tended by any other person than myself, it 
withers. Is it not droll ?” 

“ I think not,” said Ferdinand. 

“ I excuse you for your incredulity; no one does be- 
lieve it; no one can; and yet it is quite true. Our gar- 
dener gave it up in despair. I wonder what it can be.” 

“I think it must be some enchanted prince,” said 
Ferdinand. 

“ Oh! if I thought so, how I should long for a wand 
to emancipate him!” said Miss Temple. 

“ I would break your wand, if you had one,” said Fer- 
dinand. 

“ Why?” said Miss Temple. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Ferdinand, “I suppose 
because I believe you are sufficiently enchanting without 
one.” 

“ Iam bound to consider that most excellent logic,” 
said Miss Temple. 

“ Do you admire my fountain and my birds?” she 
continued, after a short pause, “After Armine, Ducie 
appears a little tawdry toy.” 

* Ducie is paradise,” said Ferdinand. “I should like 
to pass my life in this conservatory.” 

“ As an enchanted prince, I suppose,” said Miss ‘Tem- 
ple. ‘ 

“ Exactly,” said Captain Armine; “ I would willingly 
this instant become a flower, if I were sure that Miss 
Temple would cherish my existence.” 

* Cut off your tendrils, and drown you with a water- 
ing pot,” said Miss Temple; “ you really are very 
Sicilian in your conversation, Captain Armine,” 

“ Come,” said Mr. Temple, who now joined them, “ if 
you really should like to take a stroll round the grounds, 
I will order the keeper to meet us at the cottage.” 

“ A very excellent proposition,” said Miss Temple. 

“ But you must get a bonnet, Henrietta—I must for- 
bid your going out uncovered.” 

“ No, papa, this will do,” said Miss Temple, taking a 
handkerchief, twisting it round her head, and tying it 
under her chin. 

“ You look like an old woman, Henrietta,” said her 
father, smiling. 

“ [shall not say what you look like, Miss Temple,” 
said Captain Armine, with a glance of admiration, 
“lest you should think that I was this time even talking 
Sicilian.” 

“ T reward you for your forbearance with a rose,” said 
Miss Temple, plucking a flower, “ It is a return for 
your beautiful present yesterday.” 

Ferdinand pressed the gift to his lips. 

They went forth; they stepped into a paradise, where 
the sweetest flowers seemed grouped in every combi- 
nation ny choicest forms—baskets, and vases, and 


T 


. sion, 


beds of infinite fancy. A thousand bees and butterflies 
filled the air with their glancing shapes and cheerful 
music, and the birds from the neighbouriug groves jcined 
in the chorus of melody. The wood walks through 
which they now ramble admited at intervals glimpses 
of the ornate landscape, and occasionally the view ex- 
tended beyond the enclosed limitsyand exhibited the clus-. 
tering and embowered roofs of the ncighbouring village, 
or some woody hill studded with a farm house, or a 
distant spire. As for Ferdinand, he strolled along, full 
of beautiful thoughts and thrilling fancies, in a dreamy 
state which had banished all recollection or conscious- 
ness but of the present. He was happy; positively, per- 
fectly, supremely happy. He was happy for the first 


- time in his life. He-had no conception that life could 


afford such bliss as now filled his being. What a chain 
of miserable, tame, factitious sensations seemed the whole 
course of his past existence. Even the joys of yesterday 
were nothing to these; Armine was associated with too 
much of the commonplace, and the gloomy, to realise the 
ideal in which he now reveled. But now all circum. 
stances contributed to enchant him. The novelty, the 
beauty of the scene, harmoniously blended with his pas- 
The sun seemed to him a more brilliant sun than 
the orb that illumined Armine ; the sky more clear, more 
pure, more odorous. There seemed a magic sympathy 
in the trees, and every flower reminded him of its mis- 
tress. And then he looked around, and beheld her. Was 
he positively awake? Was he in England? Was he in 
the same globe in which he had hitherto moved and 
acted! What was this entrancing form that moved before 
him? Was it indeed a woman ? 
O! dea certé. 

That voice, too, now wilder than the wildest bird, now 
low, and hushed, yet always sweet—where was he, what 
did he listen to, what did he behold, what did he feel ? 
The presence of her father alone restrained him from 
falling on his knees and expressing to her his adoration. 

A length our friends arrived at a picturesque and ivy- 
grown cottage, where the keeper with their guns and 
dogs awaited Mr. Temple and his guest. Ferdinand, 
although a keen sportsman, beheld the spectacle with 
dismay. He execrated, at the same time, the existence 
of partridges, and the invention of gunpowder. To resist 
his fate, however, was impossible ; he took his gun and 
turned to bid his hostess adieu. 

“ I do not like to quit paradise at all,” he said in a low 
voice, * must I go ?” 

“ Oh! certainly,” said Miss Temple. “ It will do you 
a great deal of good. Take care you do not shoot papa, 
for, somehow or other, you really appear to be very ab- 
sent to-day.” 

The caution of Miss Temple, although given in jest, 
was not altogether without some foundation. Captain 
Armine did contrive not to kill her father, but that was 
all. Never did any one, especially for the first hour, 
shoot more wildly. In time, however, Ferdinand suf- 
ficiently rallied to recover his reputation with the keeper, 
who from his first observation began to wink his eye to 
his son, an attendant bush-beater, and occasionally even 
thrust his tongue inside his cheek—a significant gesture 
perfectly understood by the imp. “ For the life of me, 
Sam,” he afterwards profoundly observed, “ I couldn’t 
make out this here captain by no manner of means what- 
somever. At first I thought as how he was going to put 
the muzzle tq his shoulder. Hang me, if ever I see sich 
a gentleman. He missed every thing; and at last if he 
did’nt hit the longest flying shots without taking aim. 
Hang me, if ever I see sich a gentleman. He hit every 
thing. ‘That ere captain puzzled me, surely.” 

The party at dinner was increased by a neighbouring 
*squire and his wife, and the rector of the parish. Ferdi- 


nand was placed at the right hand of Miss Temple. The . 


more he beheld her, the more beautiful she seemed. He 
detected every moment some charm before unobserved. 
It seemed to him that he never was in such agreeable 
society, though, sooth to say, the conversation was not of 
a very brilliant character. Mr. Temple recounted the 
sport of the morning to the ’squire, whose ears kindled at 
a congenial subject, and every preserve in the county 
was then discussed, with some episodes on poaching. 
The rector, an old gentleman, who had dined in old days 
at Armine Place, reminded Ferdinand of the agreeable 
circumstance, sanguine, perhaps, that the invitation might 
lead to a renewal of his acquaintance with that hospita- 
ble board. He was painfully profuse in his description 
of the public days of the famous Sir Ferdinand. From 
the service of plate to the thirty servants in livery, 
nothing was omitted. 

“ Our friend deals in Arabian tales,” whispered Fer. 
dinand to Miss Temple ; “ you can be a witness that we 
live quietly enough now.” 

“I shall certainly never forget my visit to Armine,” 
replied Miss Temple; “it was one of the most agreeable 
days of my life.” 

“ And that is saying a great deal, for I think your life 
must have abounded in agreeable days.” 

“ I cannot, indeed, lay any claim to that misery which 
makes many people interesting,” said Miss Temple ; “I 
am a very commonplace person, for I have been always 
happy.” 

When the ladies withdrew, there appeared but little 
inclination on the part of the squire and the rector to 
follow their example; and Captain Armine, therefore, 


‘soon left Mr. Temple to his fate, and escaped to the 


drawing-room. He glided to a seat on an ottoman, by 
the side of his hostess, and listened in silence to the con- 
versation. What a conversation! At any other time, 
under any other circumstances, Ferdinand would have 
been teased and wearied with its commonplace current: 
all the dull detail of county tattle, in which the ’squire’s 
lady was a proficient, and with which Miss Temple was 
too highly bred not to appear to sympathise—and yet the 
conversation, to Ferdinand, appeared quite charming. 
Every accent of Henrietta’s sounded like wit ; and when 
she bent her head in assent to her companion’s obvious 
deductions, and there was about each movement a grace 
so ineffable, that Ferdinand could have sat in silence 
and listened, entranced, for ever: and, occasionally, too, 
she turned to Captain Arming, and appealed on some 
point to his knowledge or his taste. It seemed to him 
that he had never listened to sounds so sweetly thrilling 
as her voice. It was a bird-like burst of music, that well 
became the sparkling sunshine of her violet eyes. 

His late companions entered. Ferdinand rose from 
his seat; the windows of the saloon were open; he 
stepped forth into the garden. He felt the necessity of 
being a moment alone. He proceeded a few paces 
beyond the ken of man, and then leaning on a statue, 


and burying his face in his arm, he gave way to irresist. 


ible emotion. What wild thoughts dashed through his 
impetuous. soul at that instant, it is difficult to conjecture. 
Perhaps it was passion that inspired that, convulsive 
reverie; perchance it might have been remorse. Did he 
abandon himself to those novel sentiments which in a - 
few brief hours had changed all his aspirations, and 
coloured his whole existence; or was he tortured by that 
dark and perplexing future, from which his imagination 

in vain struggled to extricate him? , 

_ He was roused from his reverie, brief but tumultuous, 
by the note of music, and then by the sound of a human 
voice. The stag detecting the huntsman's horn could. 
not have started with more wild emotion, But one fair 
organ could send forth that voice, He approached, he 
listened ; the voice of Henrietta Temple floated to him 
on the air, breathing with a thousand odours. In a mo- 
ment he was at her side. The ’squire’s lady was stand. — 


-ing by her; the gentlemen, for a moment arrested from 


a political discussion, formed a group in a distant part of — 
the room, the rector occasionally venturing in a practi 
whisper to enforce a disturbed argument. Ferdinand 
glided in unobserved by the fair performer. Miss Tem- 
ple not only possessed a voice of rare tone and compass 
buat this delightful gift of nature had been cultivated with, 
refined art. Ferdinand, himself a musician, and pas- . 
sionately devoted to vocal melody, listened with unex- 
aggerated rapture. 

“Oh! beautiful!’? exclaimed he, as the songstress 
ceased. 

“ Captain Armine !” cried Miss Temple, looking round. 
with a wild, bewitching smile, “I thought you were 
meditating in the twilight.” 

“ Your voice summoned me.” met, 

“ You care for music ?” 

“ For little else.” 

“ You sing ?” 

“Thum.” 

“ Try this.” > 

“ With you?” 

Ferdinand Armine was not unworthy of singin inging with 
Henrietta Temple. His mother had been his able in- - 
structress in the art even in his childhood, and his fre- 
quent residence at Naples, and other parts of the south, 
had afforded him ample opportunities of perfecting a 
talent thus early cultivated. Bat to night the love of 
something beyond his art inspired the voice of Ferdinand. 
Singing with Henrietta Temple, he poured forth to her 
in safety all the passion which raged in his soul. The 
*squire’s lady looked confused. Henrietta herself grew 
pale; the politicians ceased even to whisper, and ad- 
vanced from their corner to the instrument; and when 
the duet was terminated, Mr. Temple offered his sinerce 
congratulations to his guest. Henrietta also turned with 
some words of commendation to Ferdinand; but the 
words were faint and confused, and finally requesting Cap- 
tain Armine to favour them by singing alone, she rose 
and vacated her seat. ~ 

Ferdinand took up the guitar ; and accompanied him- 
self to a Neapolitan air. It was gay and festive, a Ritor- 
nella which might summon your mistress to dance in the 
moonlight. And then, amid many congratulations, he 
offered the guitar to Miss Temple. 

“ No one will listen to a simple melody after any thing 
so brilliant,” said Miss Temple, as she touched a string, 
and, after a slight prelude, sang these words :— 

THE DESERTED. 
IL 
Yes! weeping is 
Away with this tear,. 
Let no sign of madness : 
Betray the wild anguish I fear. 
When we meet him to-night, 
Be mute then my heart ! 
And my smile be as bright, 
As if we were never to part. 
Il. 
Girl! give me the mirror 
That said I was fair ; 
Alas, fatal error, 
This picture reveals my despair. 
~ Smiles no longer can pass 
O’er this faded brow, 
And I shiver this glass, 
Like his love and his fragile vow ! 

“ The music,” said Ferdinand, full of enthusiasm, 
js”— 

“ Henrietta’s,” replied her father. 

And the words ?”?—— 

“ Were found in my canary’s cage,” said Henrietta 
Temple, rising and putting an end’ to the conversation. 

CHAPTER VIT. 
In which Captain Armine indulges ina reverie. 
The 'squire’s carriage was announced, and them came 
his lady’s shawl. How happy was: Ferdinand, when he 
recollected that he wasto remain at’ Ducie. Remain at 
Ducie! Remain under the-same roof as Henrietta Tem- 
ple. What bliss.!'—what ravishing bliss! All his 
and his had not been a momentous one—it seemed that - 
all his life could not afford a situation so adventurous and. 
so sweet as this. Now they have gone. The ‘squire and 
his lady, and the worthy rector whu recollected Armine 
so well—they have all departed, all the adieusare uttered ; 
after this little and_ unavoidable bustle, silence reigns in 
the saloon of Dueie. Ferdinand walked to the window. 
~The moon was up; the air was sweet and hushed ; the 
landscape elear though soft. Oh! what would he not 
have given to have strolled in that garden with Henrietta 
Temple, to have poured forth his whole soul te her, to 
have told her how wondrous fair she was, how wildly 
bewitching, and how he loved her, how he sighed to bind 


his fate with hers, and live for ever in the brilliant atmos- 


phere of her grace and beauty. 
“ Good night, Captain Armine,” said Henrietta Tem- 


He turned hastily round, he blushed, he grew pale. 
There she stood, in one hand a light, the ocher extended 
to her father’s guest. He pressed her hand, he sighed, 
he looked confused ; then suddenly letting go her hand, 
he walked quickly towards the door of the saloon, which. 
he opened that she might retire, 

“ The happiest day of my life has ended,” he mut. 
tered. 

“ You are so easily content, then, that I think you 
must always be happy.” 

“ I fear I am not as easily content as you imagine.” 

She has gone. Hours, many and long hours, must 
elapse before he sees her ‘again, before he again listens to 
that music, watches that airy grace, and meets the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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bright flushing of that fascinating eye. What misery 
Was there in this idea? How little had he seemed hitherto 
- to prize the joy of being her companion. He cursed the 
hours which had been wasted away from her in the morn- 
ing’s sport: he blamed himself that he had not even 
sooner quitted the dining-room, or that he had left the 
saldon for a moment, to commune with his own thoughts 
in the With difficulty he restrained himself from 
re-opening the door, to listen for the distant sound of her 
footsteps, or catch, perhaps, along some corridor, the 


- fading echo of her voice. But Ferdinand was not alone 


—Mr. Temple still remained. That gentleman raised 
his face from the newspaper, as Captain Armine advanced 
to him; and, after some observations about the days’ 
sport, and a hope that he would repeat his trial of the 
Ducie preserves to-morrow, proposed their retirement. 
Ferdinand of course assented, and, in a moment, he was 
ascending with his host the noble and Italian staircase ; 
and he then was ushered from the vestibule into his 
room. 

His previous visit to this chamber had been so hurried, 
that he had only made a general observation on its appear- 
ance. Little inclined to slamber, he now examined it 
more critically. In a recess was a French bed of sim- 
ple furnitare. On the walls, which were covered with a 
rustic paper, were suspended several drawings, represent- 
ing views in the Saxon Switzerland. They were so bold 
and spirited that they arrested attention ; but the quick 
eye of Ferdinand instantly detected the initials of the 
artist in the corner. They were letters that made his 
heart tremble, as he gazed with admiring fondness on her 

- performances. Before a sofa, covered with a chintz of 
‘corresponding pattern with the paper of the walls, was 
placed a small French table, on which were writing 

_matérials; and his toilette table and his mantel-piece 
‘were profusely ornamented with rare flowers; on all 
zides were symptoms of female taste and feminine con- 


Ferdinand carefully withdrew from his coat the flower 
that Henrietta had given him in the morning, and which 
he had worn the whole day. He kissed it ; he kissed it 
more than once ; he pressed its somewhat faded form to 
his lips with cautious delicacy; then, tending it with 
the utmost care, he placed it in a vase of water, which 
holding in his hand, he threw himself into an easy chair, 
with his eyes fixed on the gift he most valued in the 
world. 

An hour passed, and Ferdinand Armine remained 
fixed in the same position. But no one who beheld that 
beautiful and pensive countenance, and the dreamy soft- 
ness of that large gray eye, could for a moment conceive 
that his thoughts were less sweet than the object on 
which they appeared to gaze. No distant recollections 
disturbed him now, no memory of the past, no fear of 
the future. The delicious present monopolised his exist- 
ence. The ties of duty, the claims of domestic affection, 
the worldly considerations that by cruel dispensation 
had seemed, as it were, to taint even his innocent and 
careless boyhood, even the urgent appeals of his critical 
and perilous situation—all, all were forgotten in one in- 
tense delirium of absorbing love. 

Anon he rose from his seat, and paced his recom for 
some miautes, with his eyes fixed on the ground. Then 
throwing off his clothes, and taking the flower from the 
‘vase, which he had previously placed on the table, he 
deposited it in his bosom. “ Beautiful, beloved flower,” 
exclaimed he ; thus, thus will I win and wear your mis- 
tress ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
; A strange dream. 

‘Resthes ate the dreams of the lover that is young. 
‘Ferdinand Armine started awake from the ageny of a 
terrible slumber. He had been walking ina garden 
with Henrietta Temple—her hand was clasped ina his 
—her eyes fixed on the ground, as he whispered most 
delicious words. His face was flushed, his speech pant- 
ing and low. Gently he'wound his vacant arm round her 
graceful form; she looked up, her speaking eyes met 
his, and their trembling lips seemed about to cling into 


When lotthe splendeur of the garden faded, and all 
seemed changed and dim : instead of the beautiful arched 
walks, in which a moment before they appeared to 
wander, it was beneath the vaulted roof of some temple 
that they now moved, instead of the bed of glowing 
flowers from which he was about to pluck an offering for 
her bosem, an altar rose, from the centre of which up- 


sprang a quick and lurid tongue ef fire. The dreamer |. 


gazed upon his companion, and her form was tinted with 
the dusky hue of the flame, and she held to her coun- 
tenance a scarf, as if oppressed by the unnatural heat. 


“Great fear suddenly came ever him. With haste, yet 


with delicacy, he himself withdrew the scarf from the 
face of his companion, and this movement revealed the 
visage of ——Miss Grandison. 

Ferdinand Armine awoke and started up in his bed. 
Before him stéll appeared the unexpected figure. He 
jumped out of the bed—he gazed upon the form with 
staring eyes and open mouth. She was there—assuredly 
she was there: it was Katherine—Katherine his be- 
trothed—sad and reproachful. The figure faded before 
him ; he advanced with out-siretched hand; in his des- 
peration he determined to clutch the escaping form ; and 
he found in his grasp his dressing-gown, which he had 
thrown over the back ef a chair. 

A dream, and but a dream after all,” he muttered to 
‘himself; “and yet a strange one.” 

His brow was haated; he opened the casement. It was 


; still night; the moun ‘had vanished, but the stars were | 


atill shining. We recalled with an effort the scene with | 
which the thad become acquainted yesterday for the first 
time. Before him, serene and still, rose the bowers of 
Ducie. And their mistress? That angelic form whose 
hand he had elasped in his dream, was then merely 
a shadow, She breathed, she lived, and under the same 
roof, Henrietta Temple was at this moment under the 
same roof as himself: and what were her slumbers? 
Were they wild as his own, or sweet and innocent as 
herself? Did his form flit over her closed vision at this 
ebarmed hour, as hers had visited his? Had it been 
scared away. by an apparition as awful? Bore any one 
to her the same relation as Katherine Grandison to him? 
A fearful surmise, that bad occurred to him now for the 
first time, and which he seemed could never again quit his 
brain. The stars faded away—the breath of morn was 
abroad—the chant of birds arose. Exhausted in body 

apd in mind, Ferdinand Armine flung himedif’ opin 


bed, and soon was lost in slumbers undisturbed as the 
tomb. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Which I hope may prove as agreeable to the reader as to our 
hero. 5 


Ferdinand’s servant, whom he had despatched the pre- 
vious evening to Armine, returned early in the morning 
with his master’s letters; one from his mother, and ong 
from Miss Grandison. They were all to arrive at the 
Place on the day after the morrow. Ferdinand opened 
these epistles with a trembling hand. The sight of 
Katherine’s, his Katherine’s, hand writing was almost as 
terrible as his dream. It recalled to him, with a dread- 
ful reality, his actual situation which he had driven from 
his thoughts. He had quited his family, his family who 
were so devoted to him, and whom he so loved, happy, 
‘nay, triumphant, a pledged and rejoicing bridegroom. 
What had occurred during the last eight and forty hours 
seemed completely to have changed all his feelings, all 


» his wishes, all his views, all his hopes. He had in that 


interval met ‘a single human being, a woman, a girl, a 
young and innocent girl; he had looked upon a girl 
and listened to her voice, and his soul was as changed as 
the earth by the sunrise. As lying in his bed he read 
these letters, and mused over their contents, and all the 
thoughts that they suggested, the strangeness of life, the 
mystery of human nature, were painfully expressed upon 
him. His melancholy father, his fond and confiding 
mother, the devoted Glastonbury, all the mortifying cir- 
cumstances of his illustrious race, rose in painful suc- 
cession before him. Nor could he forget his own wretched 
follies and that fatal visit to Bath, of which the conse- 
quences clanked upon his memory ‘like a degrading and 
disgraceful fetter. The burthen of existence seemed in- 
tolerable. That domestic love, which had so solaced his 
existence, recalled now only the most painful associa- 
tions. In the wildness of his thoughts, he wished him- 
self alone in the world, to struggle with his fate and 
mould his fortunes. He felt himself a slave and a sa- 
crifice. He cursed Armine, his ancient house, and his 
broken fortune. He felt that death was preferable to life 
without Henrietta Temple. But even supposing that he 
could extricate himself from his rash engagement ; even 
admitting that all worldly considerations might be 
thrown aside, that the pride of his father, and his mother’s 
love, and Glastonbury’s pure hopes, might all be out- 
raged; what chance, what hope, was there of obtaining 
his great object? What was he—what was he, Fer- 
dinand Armine, free as the air from the claims of Miss 
Grandison, with all sense of duty rooted out of his once 
sensitive bosom, and existing only for the gratification 
of his own wild fancies? A beggar, worse than a beg- 
gar, without a home, without the possibility of a home to 
offer the lady of his passion ; nay, not even secure that 
the harsh process of the law might not instantly claim 
its victim, and he himself be hurried from the altar to 
the jail ! 

Moody and melancholy, he repaired to the saloon, he 
beheld Henrietta Temple, and the cloud left his brow 
and lightness came to his heart. Never had she looked 
so beautiful, so fresh and bright, so like a fair flower 
with the dew upon its leaves. Her voice penetrated 
his soul, her sunny smile warmed his breast. Her father 
greeted him, too, with kindness, and enquired after his 
slumbers, which he assured Mr. Temple had been satis- 
factory. 

“I find,” continued Mr. Temple, “ that the post has 
brought me some business to day which, I fear, claims 
the morning to transact. But I hope you will not forgot 
your promise to try again our preserves. I fear they 
are not very rich; but we poor tenants of the soil can 
scarcely vie with you lords of the land. The keeper will 
be ready whenever you summon him.” 

Ferdinand muttered something about trouble and in- 
trusion, and the expected arrival of his family, but Miss 
Temple pressed him to accept the offer with so much 
expression that refusal was impossible. 

After breakfast Mr. Temple retired to his library, and 
Ferdinand found himself alone for the first time with 
Henrietta Temple. 

She was copying a miniature of Charles the First. 
Ferdinand looked over her shoulder. 

“ A melancholy countenance !” he observed. 

* It is a favourite one of mine,” she replied. 

“ Yet you are always gay ?” 

“ Always.”- 

“ I envy you, Miss Temple.” 

“ What, are you melancholy ?” 

“ I have every cause.” 

* Indeed, I should have thought the reverse.” 

“ IT look upon myself as the most unfortunate of human 
beings,” replied Ferdinand. 

He spoke so seriously, in a tone of such deep and 
bitter feeling, that Miss Temple could not resist looking 
up at her companion. His countenance was indeed most 
gloomy. 

“ You surprise me,” said Miss Temple ; “I think that 
few people yught to be unhappy, and I rather suspect 


. that fewer are than we imagine.” 


“ All I wish is,” replied he, “ that the battle of New- 
bury had witnessed the extinction of our family as well 
as our peerage.” 

“ A peerage, and such a peerage as yours, is a fine 
thing,” said Henrietta Temple, “a very fine thing; but 
I would not grieve, if I were you, for that; I would 
sooner be an Armine without a coronet, than many a 
brow, I wot of, with.” 

“ You misconceived a silly phrase,” rejoined Ferdi. 
nand, “I was not thinking of the loss of our coronet, 
though that is only part of the system. Our family I 
am sure are fated. Birth without honour, estates with- 
out fortune, life without happiness, that is our lot.” 

“ As for the first,” said Miss Temple, “ the honourable 
are always honoured; money, in spite of what they say, 
I feel is not the greatest thing in the world; and as for 
misery, I confess I do not very readily believe in the 
misery of youth.” 

“ May you never prove it,” replied Ferdinand ; “ may 
you never be, as I am, the victim of family profligacy 
and family pride.” So saying, he turned away, and 
taking up a book, for a few minutes seemed wrapped in 
his reflections. 

He suddenly resumed the conversation in a more cheer- 
ful tone. Holding a volame of Petrarch in his hand, he 
toucha@lighty, but with grace, on Italian poetry ; then 
diverges into his travels, recounted an adventure with 
sprightliness, and replied to Miss Temple's lively re- 
marks 2 gaiety and readiness. The morning ad- 


vanced ; Miss ‘Temple closed her portfolio, and visited 
her flowers, inviting him to follow her. Her invitation 
was scarcely necessary : his movements were regulated 
by hers; he was as faithful to her as her shadow. From 
the conservatory they entered the garden. Ferdinand 
was as fond of gardens as his mistress. She praised the 
flower-garden of Armine. He gave her some account of its 
principal creator. The character of Glastonbury highly 
interested Miss Temple. Love is confidential ; it has no 
fear of ridicule; Ferdinand entered with freedom, and 
yet with grace, into family details, from which, at another 
time and to another person, he would have been the first 
to shrink. The imagination of Miss Temple was greatly 
interested by his simple, and, to her, affecting account 
of this ancient line living in their hereditary solitude, 
with all their noble pride and haughty poverty. The 
scene, the circumstances, were all such as please a 
maiden’s fancy ; and he, the natural hero of this singular 
history, seeemed deficient in none of those heroic quali- 
ties which the wildest spirit of romance might require 
for the completion of its spell. Beautiful as his ancestors, 
and, she was sure, as brave, young, spirited, graceful, 
and accomplished; a gay and daring spirit blended with 
the mournful melody of his voice, and occasionally con- 
trasted with the somewhat subdued and chastened cha- 
racter of his demeunour. 

“ Well, do not despair,” said Henrietta Temple; “riches 
did not make Sir Ferdinand happy. I feel confident the 
house will yet flourish.” 

“TI have no confidence,” replied Ferdinand ; “ I feel 
the struggle with our fate to be fruitlsss. Once, indeed, 
I felt like you; there was a time when I took evena 
fancied pride in all the follies of my grandfather. But 
that is past, I have lived to execrate his memory.” 

“ Hush ! hush!” 

“ Yes, to execrate his memory; I repeat, to execrate 
his memory; his follies stand between me and my hap- 
piness.” 

“ Indeed, I see not that.” 

“ May you never! I cannot disguise from myself that 
I am a slave, and a wretched one, and that his career has 
entailed this curse of servitude upon me. But away with 
this! You must think me, Miss Temple, the most egotist- 
ical of human beings, and yet, to do myself justice, I 
scarcely ever remember having spoken of myself so much 
before.” 

“ Will you walk with me,” said Miss Temple, after a 
moment’s silence; “you scem little inclined to avail 
yourself of my father’s invitation to solitary sport. But 
I cannot stay at home, for I have visits to pay, although 
I fear you will consider them rather dull ones.” 

“ Why so?” ? 

“My visits are to cottages.” 

“T love nothing better. I used ever to be my mother’s 
companion on such occasions.” 

So, crossing the lawn, they entered a beautiful wood of 
considerable extent, which formed the boundary of the 
grounds, and after some time passed in most agreeable 
conversation, emerged upon a common of no ordinary 
extent or beauty, for it was thickly studded in some parts 
with lofty timber, while in others the furze and fern gave 
richness and variety to the vast wilderness of verdant 
turf, scarcely marked except by the light hoof of Miss 
Temple’s palfrey. 

“It is not so grand as Armine Park,” said Miss Tem- 
ple; “ but we are proud of our common.” 

The thin gray smoke that rose in different directions, 
was a beacon to the charitable visits of Miss Temple. It 
was evident that she was a visiter both habitual and be- 
loved. Each cottage door was familiar to her entrance. 
The children smiled at her approach; their mothers rose 
and curtseyed with affectionate respect. How many 
names and how many wants had she to remember; yet 
nothing was forgotten! Some were rewarded for indus- 
try, some were admonished not to be idle; but all were 
treated with an engaging suavity more efficacious than 
gifts or punishments. The aged were solaced by her 
visits; the sick forgot their pains: and as she listened 
with sympathising patience to long narratives of rheu- 
matic griefs, it seemed her presence to each old chair, 
her tender enquiries and sanguine hopes, brought even 
more comfort than her plenteous promises of succour 
from the bower in the shape of arrow-root and gruel, 
port wine and flannel petticoats. 

This scene of sweet simplicity brought back old days 
and old places to the memory of Ferdinand Armine. He 
thought of the time when he was a happy boy at his in- 
nocent home; his mother’s boy, the child she so loved 
and looked after, when a cloud upon her brow brought 
a tear into his eye, and when a kiss from her lips was 
his most dear and desired reward. The last night he had 
passed at Armine, before his first departure, rose up to his 
recollection; all his mother’s passionate fondness, all her 
wild fear that the day might come when her child would 
not love her as dearly as he did then. That time had 
come. But a few hours back—ay! but a few hours back 
—and he had sighed to be alone in the world, and had 
felt those domestic ties which had been the joy of his ex- 
istence, a burthen, and a curse. A tear stole down his 
cheek ; he stepped forth from the cottage to conceal his 
emotion. He seated himself on the trunk of a tree, a few 
paces withdrawn; he looked upon the setting sun that 
gilded the distant landscape with its rich yet pensive 
light. The scenes of the last five years flitted across his 
mind’s eye in fleet succession ; his dissipation, his vanity, 
his desperate folly, his hollow worldliness, Why, oh! 
why had he ever left his unpolluted home? Why could 
he not have lived and died in that sylvan paradise? 
Why, oh! why was it impossible to admit his beautiful 
companion into that sweet and serene society? Why 
should his love for her make his heart a rebel to his 
heurth? Money, horrible money! It seemed to him 
that the contiguous cottage and the labour of his hands 
with her, were preferable to palaces and crowds of re- 
tainers without her inspiring presence. And why not 
screw his courage to the sticking-point, and commune 
in confidence with his parents? ‘They loved him; yes, 
they idolised him! For him, for him alone, they sought 
the restoration of their house and fortunes. Why, Hen. 
rietta Temple was a treasure richer than any his ances- 
tors had counted. Let them look on her, let them listen 
to her, let them breathe as he had done in her enchant- 
ment; and could they wonder, could they murmur at 
his conduct? Would they not, oh! would they not rather 
admire, extol it! But then, his debts, his infernal, his 
overwhelming debts, All the rest might be faced. His 
desperate engagement might be broken, his family might 
be reconciled to obscurity. and poverty: but, ruin! what 


’ was to grapple with his impending ruin? Now his folly 


stung him, now the scorpion entered his soul. It was 
not the profligacy of his ancestor, it was not the pride of 
his family, then, that stood between him and his love ; it 
was his own culpable and heartless career! He covered 
his face with his hands ; something touched him lightly, 
it was the parasol of Miss Temple. 

“TI am afraid,” she said, “ that my visits have wearied 
you; but you have been very kind and good.” 

He rose rapidly with a slight blush. “ Indeed,” he 
replied, “I have passed a most delightful morning, and I 
was only regretting that life consisted of any thing else 
but cottages and yourself.” 

They were late; they heard the first dinner bell at 
Ducie as they re-entered the wood. “We must hurry 
on,” said Miss Temple; “dinner is the only subject on 
which papa is a tyrant. What a sunset! I wonder if 
Lady Armine will return on Saturday? When she re. 
turns, I hope you will make her call upon us, for I want 
to copy all the pictures in your gallery.” 

“If they were not heir-looms, I would give them you,” 
said Ferdinand ; but as it is, there is only one way by 
which I can manage it.” 

“* What way ?” enquired Miss Temple, very innocently, 

“T forget,” replied Ferdinand, with a peculiar smile. 
Miss Temple seemed to comprehend a little more clearly, 
and looked a little confused. 

CHAPTER X. 
An evening stroll. 

In spite of his perilous situation, an indefinable sensa- 
tion of happiness pervaded the soul of Ferdinand Armine, 
as he made his hurried toilette, and hastened to the do. 
mestic board of Ducie, where he was now the solitary 
guest. His eye caught Miss Temple’s as he entered the 
room. It seemed to beam upon him with interest and 
kindness. His courteous and agreeable host welcomed 
him with polished warmth. It seemed that a feeling of 
intimacy was already established among them, and he 
fancied himself already looked upon as an habitual mem. 
ber of their circle. All dark thoughts were driven away. 
He was gay and pleasant, and duly maintained with Mr. 
Temple that conversation in which his host excelled, 
Miss Temple spoke little, but listened with evident inte. 
test to her father and Ferdinand. She seemed to delight 
in their society, and to be gratified by Captain Armine’s 
evident sense of her father’s agreeable qualities. 

When dinner was over, they all rose together, and re- 
paired to the saloon. 

“I wish Mr. Glastonbury were here,” said Miss Tem- 
ple, as Ferdinand opened the instrument. “You must 
bring him, some day, and then our concert will be per- 
fect.”’ 

Ferdinand smiled, but the name of Glastonbury made 
him shudder. His countenance changed at the future 
plans of Miss Temple. “Some day,” indeed, when he 
night also take the opportunity of introducing his be- 
trothed! But the voice of Henrietta Temple drove all 
care from his bosom ; he abandoned himself to the intoxi- 
cating present. She sang alone; and then they sang to- 
gether; and, as he arranged her books, or sclected her 
theme, a thousand instances of the interest with which 
she inspired him developed themselves. Once he touched 
her hand, and he pressed his own, unseen, to his lips. 

Though the room was lit up, the windows were open 
and admitted the moonlight. The beautiful saloon was 
full of fragrance and of melody; the fairest of women 
dazzled Ferdinand with her presence; his heart was full; 
his senses ravished, his hopes were high. Could there 
be such a demon as care in such a paradise? Could 
sorrow ever enter here? Was it possible that these bright 


_halls and odorous bowers could be polluted by the miser- 


able considerations that reigned too often supreme in his 
unhappy breast? An enchanted scene had suddenly 
arisen from the earth for his delight and fascination. 


Could he be unhappy? Why, if all went darker even 


than he sometimes feared, that man had not lived in vain 
who had beheld Henrietta Temple! All the troubles of 
the world were folly here; this was fairy-land, and he, 
some knight who had fallen from a gloomy globe upon 
some starry region flashing with perennial lustre. 

The hours flew on; the servants brought in that light 
banquet whose entrance in the country seems the only 
method of reminding our guests that there is a morrow. 

“Tis the last night,” said Ferdinand, smiling, with a 
sigh. “One more song; only one more. Mr. Temple, 
be indulgent; it is the last night. I feel,” he added, in 
a lower tone, to Henrietta, “I feel exactly as I did when 
I left Armine for the first time.” 

“ Because you are going to return to it? That is 
wilfal.” 

“ Wilfal or not, I would that I might never see it 
again.” 

“For my part, Armine is to me the very land of ro- 
mance.” 

“It is strange.” 

“ No spot on earth ever impressed me more. it is the 
finest combination of art, and nature, and poetical asso- 
ciations I know; it is indeed unique.” . 

“TI do not like to differ with you on any subject.” 

“We should be dull companions, I fear, if we agreed 
upon every thing.” 

“T cannot think it.” 

“ Papa,” said Miss Temple, “ one little stroll upon the 
lawn; one little, little stroll. The moon is so bright; and 
autumn, this year, has brought us as yet no dew.” And 
as she spoke, she took up her scarf and wound it round 
her head. “There,” she said, “I look like the.portrait 
of the Turkish page in Armine gallery; don’t 17” 

There was a playful grace about Henrietta Temple, a 
wild and brilliant simplicity, which was the more charm. 


ing, because it was blended with peculiarly high breed-. 


ing. No person in ordinary society was more calm, or 
enjoyed a more complete self-possession ; yet no one, in 
the more intimate relations of life, indulged more in those 
little unstudied bursts of nature, which seemed almest to 
remind one of the playful child rather than the polished 
woman; and which, under such, circumstances, are in- 
finitely captivating. As for Ferdinand Armine, he looked 
upon the Turkish page with a countenance beaming with 
admiration ; he wished it was Turkey wherein he then 
beheld her, or any other strange land, where he could 
have placed her on his courser, and galloped away in 
pursuit of a fortune wild as his sou). 

They walked in the garden, the arms of Henrietta 
Temple linked between her father’s and Captain Ar. 
mine's. Though the year was in decay, summer. had 
lent this night to autumn, it was so soft and sweet. The 
moonbeam fell brightly upon Ducie Bower, and the illu. 
mined saloon contrasted effectively with the natural 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


splendour of the exterior scene. Mr. Temple reminded 


Henrietta of a brilliant féte which had been given at a 
Saxon palace, and which some circumstances of simi- 
larity recalled to his recollection. Ferdinand could not 
speak, but found himself unconsciously pressing Henri- 
etta Temple’s arm to his heart, The Saxon palace brought 
back to Miss Temple a wild melody which had been sung 
jn the gardens on that night. She asked her father if 
he recollected it, and hummed the air as she made the 
enquiry. Her gentle murmur soon expanded into song. 
It was one of those wild and natural lyrics that spring 
up in mountainous countries, and which seem to mimic 
the prolonged echoes that in euch regions greet the ear 
of the pastor and the huntsman. 
Oh! why did this night ever have an end! 


CHAPTER XI. 
A morning walk. 

It was solitude that brought despair to Ferdinand Ar- 
mine. The moment he was alone his real situation thrust 
itself upon him ; the moment that he had quitted the pre- 
sence of Henrietta Temple, he was as a man under the 
influence of music When the orchestra suddenly stops. 
The source of all his inspiration failed him; this last night 
at Ducie was dreadful. Sleep was out of the question ; he 
did not affect even the mimicry of retiring, bul paced up 
and down his room the whole night, or flung himself, 
when exhausted, upon a restless sofa. Occasionally he 
varied these monotcnous occupations, by pressing his lips 
to the drawings which bore her name; then, relapsing 
into a profound reverie, he sought some solace in recall- 
ing the scenes of the morning, all her movements, every 
word she had uttered, every look which had illumined 
his soul. In vain he endeavoured to find consolation in 
the fond belief that he was not altogether without inte- 
rest in her eyes. Even the conviction that his passion 
was returned, in the situation in which he was plunged, 
would, however flattering, be rather a source of fresh 
anxiety and perplexity. He took a volume from the sin- 
gle shelf of books that was slung against the wall; it was 
avolume of Corinne. The fervid eloquence of the poet- 
ess sublimated his passion; and, without disturbing the 
tone of his excited mind, relieved in some degree its 
tension, by busying his imagination with other, though 
similar, emotions. As he read, his mind became more 
calm and his feelings deeper, and, by the time his lamp 
grew ghastly in the purple light of morning that now 
entered his chamber, his soul seemed so stilled, that he 
closed the volume, and though sleep was impossible, he 
remained nevertheless calm and absorbed. 

When the first sounds assured him that some were 
stirring in the house, he quitted his room, and after some 
difficulty found a maid-servant by whose aid he suc- 
ceeded in getting into the garden. He took his way to 
the common where he had observed, the preceding day, 
a fine sheet of water. The sun had not risen more than 
an hour; it was a fresh and ruddy morn. The cottagers 
were just abroad. The air of the plain invigorated him, 


and the singing of the birds, and all those rural sounds . 


that rise with the husbandman, brought to his mind a 
wonderful degree of freshness and serenity. Occasionally 
he heard the gun of an early sportsman, to him at all 
imes an animating sound ; but when he had plunged into 
he water, and found himself struggling with that inspir- 
ng element, all sorrow seemed to leave him. His heated 
brow became cool and clear—his aching limbs vigorous 
nd elastic—his jaded soul full of hope and joy. He 
ingered in the liquid and vivifying world, playing with 
he stream, for he was an expert and practised swimmer ; 
nd often, after nights of southern dissipation, had re- 
urred to this natural bath for health and renovation. 
The sun had now risen far above the horizon; the vil- 
ge clock had long struck seven; Ferdinand was three 
iles from Ducie Bowér. It was time to return, yet he 
vitered on his way, the air was so sweet and fresh, the 
ene so pretty, and his mind, in comparison with his 
ecent feelings, so calm, and even happy. Just as he 
nerged from the woods, and entered the grounds of 
Ducie, he met Miss Temple. She stared, and she had 
use. Ferdinand, indeed, presented rather an unusual 
ure; his head uncovered, his hair matted, and his 
ountenance glowing with his exercise, but his figure 
lothed in the identical evening dress in which he had 
id her a tender good night. 
“Captain Armine!” exclaimed Miss Temple, “ you 
ean early riser, I see.” 
Ferdinand looked a little confused. “The truth is,” 
replied, “I have not risen at all. I could not sleep; 
hy, 1 know not; the evening, I suppose, was too happy 
so commonplace a termination; so I escaped from 
y toom as soon as I could do so without disturbing 
bur household; and I have been bathing, which re- 
hes me always more than slumber.” 
“Well, I could not resign my sleep, were it only for 
¢ sake of my dreams.” 
“Pleasant I trust they were. ‘ Rosy dreams and slum- 
prs light’ are for ladies as fair as you.” 
“Iam grateful that I always fulfil the poct’s wish ; 
hd what is more, I wake only to gather roses—see 
pre ” 
She extended to him a flower, 
“I deserve iit,” said Ferdinand, “for I have not ne- 
ected your first gift,” and he offered her the rose she 
d given him the first day of his visit. “Tis shri- 
led,” he added, “ but still very sweet—at least to me.” 
“It is mine now,” said Henrietta Temple. 
“Ah! you will throw it away.” 
“Do you think me, then, so insensible to gallantry so 
leate 2°” 
“It cannot be to you what it is to me,” replied Fer- 


It is a memorial,” said Miss Temple. 

Of what, and of whom?” enquired Ferdinand. 

Of friendship and a friend.” 

‘Tis something to be Miss Temple's friend.” 

Tam glad you think so. I believe I am very vain, 
certainly I like to be—liked.” 

Then you can always gain your wish without an 
prt.” 


Now I think we are very good friends,” said Miss 
mple, “ considering we have known each other so 
ta time. But then papa likes you so much.” 

‘Tam honoured as well as gratified by the kindly dis- 
ition of so agreeable a person as Mr. Temple, I can 
ure his daughter that the feeling is mutual, Your 
her's opinion influences you 7” 

In every thing. He has been so kind a father, that 
aad be worse than ingratitude to be less than devoted 


“ Mr, Temple is a very enviable person,” 

“ But Captain Armine knows the delight of a parent 
who loves him. I love miy father as you love your 
mother.” 

“ T have, however, lived to feel that no person’s opinion 
could influence me in every thing: I have, lived to find 
that even filial love—and God knows mine was powerful 
enough—is after all, but a pallid moonlight beam, com- 

“See! my father kisses his hand to us from the win- 
dow. Let us run and meet him.” 

CHAPTER XII. 
Containing an ominous incident. 

The last adieus are bidden: Ferdinand is on his road 
to Armine, flying from the woman he adores, to mect the 
woman to whom he is betrothed, He reined in his 
horse as he entered the park. As he slowly approached 
his home, he could not avoid feeling that, after so long 
an absence he had not treated Glastonbury with the 
kindness and consideration he merited. While he was 
torturing his invention for an excuse for his conduct, he 
observed his old tutor in the distance; and, riding up 
and dismounting, he joined that faithful friend. Whether 
it be that love and falsehood are, under any circumstances 
inseparable, Ferdinand Armine, whose frankness was 
proverbial, found himself involved in a long and confused 
narrative of visit to a friend, whom he had unexpectedly 
met, whom he had known abruad, and to whom he was 
under the greatest obligations. He even affected to regret 
this temporary estrangement from Armine afler so long 
a separation, and to rejoice at his escape. No names 
were mentioned, and the unsuspicious Glastonbury, de- 
lighted again to be his companion, inconvenienced him by 
no cross examination, But this was only the commence- 
ment of the system of degrading deception which awaited 
him. 

Willingly would Ferdinand have devoted all his time 
and feelings to his companion; but in vain he struggled 
with the absorbing passion of his soul. He dwelt in si- 
lence upon the memory cf the last three days, the most 
eventful period of his existence. He was moody and ab- 
sent, silent when he should have spoken, wandering when 
he should have listened, hazarding random observations 
instead of conversing, or breaking into hurried and 
inappropriate comments; so that to any worldly critic 
of his conduct he would have appeared at the same 
time both dull and excited. At length he made a des- 
perate effort to accompany Glastonbury to the picture 
gallery, and listen to his plans. The scene, indeed, was 
not ungrateful to him, for it was associated with the exist- 
ence and the conversation of the lady of his heart: he 
stood entranced before the picture of the Turkish page, 
and lamented to Glastonbury a thousand times, that there 
was no portrait of Henrietta Armine. 

“TI would sooner have a portrait of Henrietta Armine, 
than the whole gallery together,” said Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury stared. 

“I wonder if there ever will be a portrait of Henrietta 
Armine. Come now, my dear Glastonbury,” he continued, 
with an air of remarkable excitement, “let us have a 
wager upon it. Whatarethe odds? Willthere ever bea 
portrait of Henrietta Armine? I am quite fantastic to-day. 
You are smiling at me. Now do you know, if I hada wish 
certain to be gratified, it should be to add a portrait of 
Henrietta Armine to our gallery ?” 

“She died very young,” remarked Glastonbury. 

“ But my Henrietta Armine should not die young,” 


said Ferdinand. “She should live, breathe, smile— 
she—” 
Glastonbury looked very confused. 


So strange is love, that this kind of veiled allusion to 
his secret passion relieved and gratified the overcharged 
bosom of Ferdinand. He pursued the subject with en- 
joyment. Any body but Glastonbury might have thought 
that he had lost his senses, he laughed so loud, and talked 
so fast about a subject which seemed almost nonsensical ; 
but the good Glastonbury ascribed these ebullitions to the 
wanton spirit of youth, and smiled out of sympathy, 


“though he knew not why, except that his pupil appeared 


happy. 
At length they quitted the gallery, Glastonbury resumed 


his labours in the hall, where he was copying an escut- 
cheon; and, after hovering a short time restlessly around 
his tutor, now escaping into the garden that he might 
muse over Henrietta Temple undisturbed, and now re- 
turning for a few minutes to his companion, lest the good 
Glastonbury should feel mortified by his neglect, Ferdi- 
nand broke away altogether and wandered far into the 
pleasaunce. 

He came to the green and shady spot where he had 
first beheld her. There rose the cedar, spreading its dark 
form in solitary grandeur, and holding, as it were, its state 
among its subject woods. It was the same scene, almost 
the same hour: but where was she? He waited for her 
form to rise, and yet it came not. He shouted Henrietta 
Temple, yet no fair vision blessed his expectant sight. 
Was it all a dream? Had he been but lying beneath 
these branches in a rapturous trance, and had he only 
woke to the shivering dulness of reality? What evidence 
was there of the existence of such a being as Henrietta 
Temple ? I€ such a being did not exist, of what value 
was life? After a glimpse of paradise could he breathe 
again in this tame and frigid world? Where was Ducie? 
Where were its immortal bowers, those roses of super. 
natural fragrance, and the celestial melody of its halls ? 
That garden, wherein he wandered and hung upon her 
accents; that wood, amongst whose shady boughs she 
glided like an antelope; that pensive twilight, on which 
he had gazed with such subdued emotion ; that moonlight 
walk, when her voice floated like Ariel's, in the purple sky : 
were these all phantoms? Could it be that this morn, this 
very morn, he had beheld Henrietta Temple, had con- 
versed with her alone, had bidden her a soft adieu ? What 
—was it this day that she had given him this rose? 

He threw himself upon the turf, and gazed upon the 
flower. The flower was young and beautiful as herself, 
ani just expanding into perfect life. To the fantastic 
brain of love there seemed a resemblance between this 
rose and her who had culled it. Its stem was tall, its coun- 
tenance was brilliant, an aromatic essence pervaded its 
being. As he held it in his hand, a bee came hovering 
round its charms, eager to revel in its fragrant loveliness. 
More than once had Ferdinand driven the bee away, when 
suddenly it succeeded in alighting on the rose. Jealous 
of his rose, Ferdinand, in his haste, shook the flower, and 
the fragile head fell from the stem! 

A feeling of deep melancholy came over him, with 
which he could 


not analyse. He rose, and pressing the flower to his heart 
walked away and rejoined Glastonbury, whose task was 
nearly accomplished. Ferdinand seated himself upon 
one of the high cases which had been stowed away in the 
hall, folding his arms, swinging his legs, and whistling 
the German air which Miss Temple had sung the pre- 
ceeding night. 3 

“ That is a wild and pretty air,” said Glastonbury, who 
was devoted to music. “I- never heard it before. You 
travellers pick up choice things. Where did you find 
it 7”? A 
“T am sure I canriot tell, my dear Glastonbury; I have 
been asking myself the same question the whole morning. 
Sometimes [ think I dreamt it.” 

“A few more such dreams would make you a rare 
composer,” observed Glastonbury, smiling. 

“ Ah! my dear Glastonbury, talking of music, I know 
a musician, such a musician, a musician whom I should 
like to introduce you to above all persons in the world.” 

“ You always loved music, dear Ferdinand ; ’tis in the 
blood, You come from a musical stock on your mother’s 
side, Is Miss Grandison musical ?” : 

“ Yes—no—that is to say, I forget—some common 
place accomplishment in the art, she has, I believe; but 


I was not thinking of that sort of thing; I was thinking 


of the lady who taught me this air.” 

“ A lady :” said Glastonbury ; “the Germon ladies are 
highly cultivated.” 

“ Yes! the Germans, and the women especially, have 
a remarkably fine musical taste,” rejoined Ferdinand, re- 
covering from his blunder. 

“T like the Germans very much,” said Glastonbury, 
“ and I admire that air.” 

“Oh! my dear Glastonbury, you shall hear it sung by 
moonlight.” 

“ Indeed !” said Glastonbury. 

“ Yes ; if you could only hear her sing it by moonlight, 
I venture to say, my dear Glastonbury, that you would 
confess that all you had ever heard, or seen, or imagined, 
of enchanted spirits floating in the air and filling the at- 
mosphere with supernatural symphonies, was realised.” 

“ Indeed!” said Glastonbury, “a most accomplished 
performer no doubt! Was she professional ?” ‘ 

“ Who 2?” enquired Ferdinand. 

“ Your songstress.” 

“ Professional! oh! ah! yes! No! she was not a pro- 
fessional singer, but she was fit to be one ; and that is an 
excellent idea too; for I would sooner, after all, be a pro- 
fessional singer, and live by my art, than marry against 
my inclination, or not marry according to it.” 

“ Marry !” said Glastonbury, rather astonished ; “ what, 
is she going to be married against her will? Poor de- 
voted thing !” 

“ Devoted, indeed!” said Ferdinand; “there is no 
greater curse on earth.” 

Glastonbury shook his head. - 

“ The affections.should not be forced,” the old man 
added ; “ our feelings are our own property, often our 
best.” 

Ferdiriand fell into a fit of abstraction ; then, suddenly 
turning round, he said “Is it possible that I have been 
from Armine only two days. Do you know it really 
seems to me a year !” , 

“ You are very kind to say so, my Ferdinand,” said 
Glastonbury. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In which Captain Armine finds reason to believe in the existence - 


of fairies. 

It is difficult to describe the restlessness of Ferdinand 
Armine. His solitary dinner was an excuse for quitting 
Glastonbury : but to eat is as impossible as to sleep, to a 
man who is really in love. He took a spoonful of soup, 
and then jumping up from his chair, he walked up and 
down the room, thinking of Henrietta Temple. Then to- 
mnorrow occurred to him, and that other lady that to-mor- 
row was to bring. He drowned the thought in a bumper 
of claret. Wine, mighty wine! thou best and surest 
consolation! What care can withstand thy inspiring 
influence ; from what scrape canst thou not, for a moment, 
extricate thy victim! Who can deny that our spiritual 
nature in some degree depends upon our corporeal con- 
dition? A man without a breakfast is not a hero; a hero 
well fed is full of audacious invention, Every thing de- 
pends upon the circulation. Let but the blood flow freely, 
and a man of imagination is never without resources. A 
fine pulse is a talisman ; a charmed life; a balance at our 
banker's. It is good luck; it is elernity; it is wealth. 
Nothing can withstand as; nothing injure us; it is in- 
exhaustible riches. So felt Ferdinand Armine, though 
on the verge of a moral precipice. To-morrow! what of 
to-morrow? Did to-morrow daunt him? Not a jot. 
He would wrestle with to-morrow, laden as it might be 
with curses, and dash it to the earth. It should not be a 
day ; he would blot it out of the calendar of time; he 
would effect a moral eclipse of its influence. He loved 
Henrietta Temple. She should be his. Who could pre- 
venthim? Was he not an Armine? Was he not the 
near descendant of that bold man who passed his whole 
life in the voluptuous indulgence of his unrestrained voli. 
tion! Bravo! he willed it,andit should bedone. Every 
thing yields to determination. What a fool! what a miser- 
able craven fool had he been to have frightened himself 
with the flimsy shadow of petty worldly cares! He was 
born to follow his own pleasure; it was supreme ; it was 
absolute ; he was a despot ; he set every thing and every 
body at defiance : and, filling a huge tumbler to the health 
of the great Sir Ferdinand, he reeled to bed, glorious as 
anemperor. 

On the whole, Ferdinand had not committed so great 
an indiscretion as the reader, of course shocked, might at 
first imagine. For the first time for some days he slept, 
and slept soundly. Next to wine, a renovating slumber 
perhaps puts us in the best humour with our destiny. Fer- 
dinaud awoke refreshed and sanguine, full of inventive life, 
which soon developed itself in a flow of most improbable 
conclusions. His most rational scheme, however, appeared 
to consist in winning Henrietta Temple, and turning 
pirate, or engaging in the service of some distant and dis- 
turbed state. Why might he not free Greece, or revolu- 
tionise Spain, or conquer the Brazils? Others had embark- 
ed in these bold enterprises ; men not more desperate than 
himself, and not better qualified for the career, Young, 
courageous, a warrior by profession, with a name of tra- 
ditionary glory throughout the courts of Christendom, 
perhaps even remembered in Asia, he seemed just the in. 
dividual to carve out a glorious heritage with his sword. 
And as for his parents, they were not in the vale of 
years; let them dream on in easy obscurity, and main- 


_ tain themselves at Armine until he returned to redeem his 


hereditary domain. All that was requisite was the con: 
currence of his adored mistress. Perhaps: after all his 
foolish fears, and all his petty anxiety, he might ‘live to 
replace upon her brow the ancient coronet of Tewkes- 
bury! Why not? The world is strange; nothing hap- 
pens that we anticipate : when apparently stifled by the 
commonplace we are on the brink of stepping into. the 
adventurous. If he married Miss Grandison his career 
was closed : a most unnatural conclusion for one 80 young 
and bold. It was evident that he must marry Henrietta 
Temple; and then? * Why, then something would happen 
Who could doubt it ?. 

He rose, he mounted his horse, and galloped over to 
Ducie Common. Its very aspect melted his heart... He. 
called at the cottages he had visited two days before. 
Without enquiring afler Miss Temple, he contrived. to 
hear a thousand circumstances relating to her which in- 
terested and charmed him. In the distance. rose the 
woods of Ducie ; he gazed upon them as if he could never 
withdraw his sight from their deep and silent forms. Oh, 
that sweet bower!’ Why was there any other world but 
Ducie? All his brave projects of war, and conquest, and 
imperial plunder, seemed dull and vain now.. He sickened 
at the thought of action. He sighed to gather toses, to ~ 
listen to songs sweeter than the nightingale, and wander 
for ever in moon-lit groves, 

He turned his horse’s head; slowly and sorrowfully he 
directed his course to Armine. Had they arrived? The 
stern presence of reality was too much for all his slight 
and glittering visions. What was he, after all? ‘This 
future conqueror was’a young officer on leave, obscure 
except in his immediate eircle, with no inheritance, and 
very much in debt; awaited with anxiety by his affec- 
tionate parents, and a young lady whom he was about to 
marry—for. her fortune? Most impotent. epilogue to a 
magnificent reverie! i 

The post arrived at Armine in the afternoon. As 
Ferdinand, nervous as a child returning to school, tardily — 
regained home, he recognised the approaching postman. 
Hah! a letter? What was its import? The blessing of 
delay? or was it the herald of their instant arrival ? 


Pale, and sick at heart, he tore open the hurried lines of 


Katherine. The maiden aunt had stumbled while getting 
out of a pony phaeton, and experienced a serious accident; 
their visit to Armine was neeessarily postponed. He 
read no more. The colour returned to his cheek, rein- 
forced by his heart’s liveliest blood. A thousand thoughts, | 
a thousand wild hopes and wilder plans eame over him. 
Here was, at least, one interposition in his favoir ; others 
would oecur. He felt fortunate. He rushed to the tower, 
to tell the news to Glastonbury. His tutor aseribed his 
agitation to the shock, and attempted to console him. In 
communicating the intelligence, he was obliged to finish 
a letter; it expressed a hope, that, if their visit were 
postponed for more than a day or two, Katherine’s dearest 
Ferdinand would return to Bath. 

Ferdinand wandered forth into the Park to enjoy his 
freedom. A burden had suddenly fallen from his frame; 
a cloud that had haunted his vision had vanished. To- 
day, that was so accursed, was to be marked now in hie 
calendar with red chalk. Even Armine pleased him; ite 


sky was brighter, its woods more vast and green. They _ 


had not arrived; they would not arrive to-morrow, that 
was certain ; the third day, tov, was a day of hope. Why! 
three days, three whole days of unexpected, unhoped for 


- freedom, it was eternity! What might not’happen in 


three days! In three days he might fairly remain in 
expectation of fresh letters. It could not be anticipated, 
it was not even desired, that he should instantly repair to 
them.. Come, he would forget this curse, he would be 
happy. The past, the future should be nothing ; he would 
revel in the auspicious present. 

Thus communing with himself, he sauntered along, 
musing over Henrietta Temple, and building bright 
castles m the air. A man engaged with his ideas is 
insensible of fatigue. Ferdinand found himself at the 
Park gate that led to Ducie ; intending only a slight stroll, 
he had already rambled half-way to his beloved. It was 
a delicious after:ioon: the heat of the sun had long abated; 
the air was sweet and just beginning to stir; not a sound 
was heard, except the last blow of the woodman’s axe, or. 
the occasional note of some joyous bird waking from its 
siesta. Ferdinand passed the gate: he entered the wind- 
ing road, the road that Henrietta Temple had so admired; 
a beautiful green lane, indeed, with banks of flowers, and 
hedges of tall trees. He strolled along, our happy Fer- 
dinand, indefinite of purpose, almost insensible whether _ 
he were advancing or returning home. He plucked the 
wild flowers, and pressed them to his lips, because she 
had admired them—rested on a bank—lounged on a gate 
—cut a stick from the traced Henrietta Temple 
in the road, and then turned the words into Henrietta 
Armine—and so, and so, and so—he at, length, stared at 
finding himself on Ducie Common. 

Beautiful common! How he loved it! How familiar 
every tree and rustic roof had become to him! Could he 


_ ever forget the morning he had bathed in those fresh 


waters! What lake of Italy, what heroic wave of the 
midland ocean, could rival in his imagination that simple 
basin! He drew near to the woods of Ducie; glowing 
with the setting sun. Surely there was no twilight like, 
the twilight of this land! The woods of Ducie areem | 
tered. He recognised the path over which she had. 
glided; he knelt down and Kissed that sacred earth. As: 
he approached the pleasure grounds, he turned off into 
a side path, that he might not be perceived; he caught, 
through a vista, a distant glimpse of the mansion. The 
sight of that roof, wherein he had been so happy ; of that 
roof that contained all that he cared or thought for in this 
world, overcame him. He leant against a tree, and hid 
his face. 
The twilight died away, the stars stole forth, and Fert. 
dinand ventured in the spreading gloom of night to 
approach the mansion. He threw himself upon the turf, 
and watched the chamber where she lived. The windows: 
were open, there were lights within’ the room, but the 
thin curtains were drawn, and concealed the inmates. 
Happy, happy chamber! All that was bright, and fair, 
and sweet, were concentrated in those charming walls! 
- ‘fhe curtain is withdrawn ; an arm—an arm which 
cannot be mistaken—pulls back the drapery. Is she 
coming forth? No, she does not ; but he sees, distinctly 
he sees her. She sits in an old chair that he had often 
proised; her head rests upon her arm—her brow seems 


@pensive: and in her other hand she holds a volume that 


she scarcely appears to read. Oh! may he gaze upon 
her for ever! May this celestial scene, this seraphie 
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‘hour, never pass away. Bright stars—oh ! ao not fade ; 
‘thou summer wind that playest upon his brow, perfumed 
by her flowers, refresh him for ever ; beautiful night be 
«forever the canopy of a scene so sweet and still ; let ex- 
istence glide away in gazing on yon delicate and tender 
-vision ! 
Dreams of fantastic love—the curtain clases; a ruder 
hand than hers has'shut her from his sight! It has all 
‘vanished; the stars seem dim, the autumnal air is dank 
‘and harsh; end where he had gazed on heaven, a bat flits 
swild and fleet: Poor Ferdinand, unhappy Ferdinand, 
how dull and depressed our brave gallant has become! 
Was it her father who had closed the curtain? Could he, 
himself, thought Ferdinand, have been observed ? 
© Hark! a voice softer and sweeter than the night breaks 
‘upon the air. It is the voice of his beloved—and, indeed, 
-with all her singular and admirable qualities, I do not 
know that there was any thing more remarkable about 
Henrietta Temple than her voice. It was a rare voice; 
so that in speaking, and in the most ordinary conversation, 
there was no one whose utterance was more natural and 
Jess unstudied ; it forcibly affected you. She could not 
give you a greeting, bid you an adieu, or make the most 
routine remark, without impressing you with her power 
and sweetness. It sounded like a bell, sweet and clear 
and thrilling ; it was quite astonishing—ay ! it was ridicu- 
lous—what inflaence a little word uttered by this woman, 
without thought, would have upon your life. Of such 
fine clay is man made. 
That beautiful voice recalled to Ferdinand all his fading 
visions; it renewed the spell which had recently enchanted 


. «him; it conjured up again all those sweet spirits that 
_~ had a moment ‘since hovered over him with their auspi- 


cious pinions: He could not, indeed, see her ; her form 
indeed, was shrouded, but her voice reached him; a voice 


_ attuned to tenderness, even to love; a voice that ravished 


his ear, melted his soul, and blended with his whole 
existence. His heart fluttered, his puls¢ beat high, he 
sprang up, he advanced to the window! Yes! a few 
paces alone divide them : a single step and he will be at 
her side, His hand is outstretched to clutch the curtain, 


his——, when suddenly the music ceased. His courage © 


vanished with its inspiration. For a moment he lingered, 


but his heart misgave him, and he stele back to his _ 


solitude. 

What a mystery is love! All the necessities and 
habits of eur life sink before it. Food and sleep, that 
seem te divide our being, as day and night divide time, 
lose all their influence over the lover. He is, indeed, a 
spiritualised being, fit only to live upon ambrosia, and 


- glumber in an imaginary paradise. The cares of the 


world do net touch him; its most stirring events are to 
him but the dusty incidents of by-gone annals. All the 
fortune of the world without his mistress is misery; and 
with her all its mischances a transient dream. Revolu- 
tions, earthquakes, the change of governments, the fall of 
empires, are to him but childish games distasteful to a 
manly spirit. Men love in the plague, and forget the pest, 
though it rages about them. They bear a charmed life, 
and thiak not of destraction until it touches their idol, 
and then they die without a pang, like zealots for their 
persecuted creed. A man in love wanders in the world 
as a somnambulist, with eyes that seem open to those 
that watch him, yet in fact view nothing but their own 
inward fancies. 

Oh! that night at Ducie, through whose long hours 
¥erdinand Armine, in a tumult of enraptured passion, 
wandered in its lawns and groves, feeding on the image 
of its enchanting mistress, watching the solitary light in 
her chamber that was to him as the Pharos to a mariner 
in a tumultuous voyage! The morning, the gray cold 
morning, came at last; he had outwatched the stars, and 
listened to the matins of the waking birds. It was no 
longer possible to remain in the gardens unobserved ; he 
regained the common. 

What should he do? whither should he wend his 
eourse? To Armine. Oh! not to Armine; never could 
he return te Armine without the heart of Henrietta 
Temple. Yes! on that great venture he had now re- 
solved ; on that mighty hazard all should now be staked. 
Reckless of consequences, one vast object now alone 
sustained him. Existence without her was impossible ! 
Aye! a day, a day, a single, a solitary day, should not 
elapse without breathing to her his passion, and seeking 
his fate from her dark eyes! ; 

He strolled along to the extremity of the common. I 
was a great table land, from whose boundary you looked 
down on small rich valleys ; and into one of these, wind- 
ing his way through fields of golden grain and pastures, 
of which the fertile soil was testified by their vigorous 
hedge-rows, he now descended. A long, lew farm-house, 
with gable ends and ample porch, an antique building 
that in old days might have been some manorial residence, 
attracted his attention. Its picturesque form, its angles 


- and twisted chimneys, its porch covered with jessamine 


and eglantine, ite verdant homestead, and its erchard rich 
with ruddy fruit, its vast barns and long lines of ample 
gtacks, produced altogether a rural picture complete and 
eheerful. Near it ran a stream, which Ferdinand fol- 
lewed, and which, after a devious and rapid course, 
emptied itself into a deep and capacious pool, touched by 
the early sunbeam, and grateful to the swimmer’s eye. 
Here Ferdinamd made his natural toilet ; and afterwards, 

_ slowly returning to the farm-house, sought an agreeable 
refuge from the sun in its fragrant porch. 

‘The farmer's wife, accompanied by a pretty daughter 
with downeast eyes, came forth and invited him to enter. 
While he courteously refused her offer, he sought her 
hospitality. The good wife brought a table, and placed 
it in the porch, and covered it with a napkin purer than 
snow. Her viands were fresh eggs, milk warm from the 
cow, and bread she had herself baked. Even a lover 
might feed on such sweet food. This happy valley and 
‘this cheerful settlement wonderfully touched the fancy of 
Ferdinand. The season was mild and sunny, the air 
acented by the flowers that rustled in the breeze, the bees 
goon came to rifle their sweetness, and flights of white 
and blue pigeons ever and anon skimmed along the sky 
from the neighbouring gables that were their dovecotes. 

Ferdinand made a salutary, if not a plenteous meal; 
and when the table was removed, exhausted by the fatigue 

~‘gnd excitement of the last four and twenty hours, he 
stretched himself at full length in the porch, and fell into 
a gentle and dreamless slumber. ; 
‘Hours elapsed before he awoke, vigorous indeed, and 
‘wonderfully refreshed; but the sun had already greatly 
declined. To his astonishment, as he moved, there fel! 
from his breast a most beautiful nosegay. He was 


gharmed with this delicate attention from his hostess or 


perhaps from her pretty daughter with those downcast 
eyes. There seemed a refinement about the gift, and the 
mode of its offering, which scarcely could be expected 
from these kind yet simple rustics.. The. flowers, too, 


‘were most rare and choice ; geraniums, such as are found 


only in a lady’s bower, a cape jessamine, some musky 
carnations, and a rose that seemed the sister of the one 
that he had borne from Ducie. They were most delicately 
bound together, too, by a bright blue riband, fastened by 
a gold and turquois pin. This was most strange; this 
was an adventure more suitable to a Sicilian palace than 
an English farm-house ; to the gardens of a princess than 
the clustered porch of this kind hostess. Ferdinand 
gazed at the buuquet with a glance of blended perplexity 
and pleasure; then he entered the farm-house, and made 
enquiries of his hostess, but they were fruitless. The 
‘pretty daughter with the downcast eyes was there too ; 
but her very admiration at the gift, so genuine and unre- 
strained, proved, if testimony indeed were necessary, that 
she was not his unknown benefact dmirer, he would 
have said; but Ferdinand was in love, and modest. All 
agreed that no one, to their knowledge, had been there, and 
so Ferdinand, cherishing his beautiful gift, was fain to 
quit his new friends in as muvh perplexity as ever. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 17, 1837. 


Topics and News of the Week.—The topics and news 
of the week embrace—intelligence of the new mode of 
reducing the price of flour, viz. by scattering it to the winds 
of New York; an account of another attempt on the life 
of Louis Phillppe, from which he miraculously escaped ; 
a great snow storm in England; a dreadful gale on our 
own coast last Sunday night, which destroyed three ves- 
sels in the Chesapeake; a termination of the discussion 
on J. Q. Adams’s slave petitions in an oblique censure 
on the course of that gentleman; the refusal of R. M. 
Whitney to reply to the questions of the committee, and 
his consequent arraignment before the house of repre- 
sentatives, where he has leave to be heard by counsel; 
Richard M. Johnson has been elected vice-president of 
the United States; the bachelors have had a great ball 
in Philadelphia, where Baron Hacket and Mr. Power 
have been delighting the lovers of the drama, who how- 
ever complain that the range of characters with the latter 
is so small that they are almost tired out. 

One other topic, though last not least with us—the 
subscription list to the Omnibus is becoming every thing 
we could wish, except that the price is not commen- 
surate with its amount of contents, a fact only to be re- 
medied by the subscribers themselves in extending its 
circulation among their friends ; nothing but an enormous 
subscription will support its expenditures. 


THE AERONAUTIC EXCURSION. 

The late balloon excursion from London to Weilburg, 
accomplished by three gentlemen, may justly be called 
the grandest on record. Mr. Monk Mason, one of the 
company, has published a pamphlet history of the 
adventure, which is so graphic that we shall take from 
it, to the exclusion of other matter, some of the most re- 
markable particulars. The aeronauts had on board pro- 
visions which had been calculated for a fortnight’s con- 
sumption in case of emergency ; ballast to the amount of 
upwards of a ton in weight, together with a huge supply 
of cordage and implements occupying the bottom of the 
car; while all around the hoop, and elsewhere, hung 
cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of wood and copper, coffee- 
warmer, barometers, telescopes, lamps, wine-jars, and 
spirit flasks, &c. They were amply provided with pass- 
ports directed to all parts of the continent, articles which 
it would seem on first thought were not necessary to the 
peculiar nature of their voyage. On passing the sea, 
Mr. Mason remarks, that, unless under circumstances of 
the most extraordinary agitation, it does not itself appear 
to be the parent of the slightest sound; an awful stillness 
seems to reign over its motions when unopposed by any 
material obstacle. 

After passing the channel, we have the following most 
remarkable description, which will rank among the 
finest passages of the kind on record; how insignificant 
must the affairs of the people below have appeared to the 
aeronauts thus playing the part of the inhabitants of a 


planet. 
NIGHT SCENE FROM A BALLOON. 

“The night having now completely closed in, and no 
prospect of any assistance from the moon to facilitate our 
researches, it was only by means of the lights which, either 
single or in masses, appeared spreading in every direc- 
tion, that we could hope to take any account of the na- 
ture of the country we were traversing, or form any 
opinion of the towns or villages which were continually 
becoming subjected to our view. The scene itself was 
one which exceeds description. The whole plane uf the 
earth’s surface, for many and many a league around, as 
far and further than the eye distinctly could embrace, 
seemed absolutely teeming with the scattered fires of a 
watchful population, and exhibited a starry spectacle be- 
low, that almost rivaled im brilliancy the remoter lustre 
of the concave firmament above. Incessantly during the 
earlier portion of the night, ere the vigilant inhabitants 
had finally retired to rest, large sources of light, betoken- 
ing the presence of some more extensive community, 
would appear just looming above the distant horizon in 
the direction in which we were advancing, bearing at 
first no faint resemblance to the effect produced by some 
vast conflagration, when seen from such a distance as to 
preclude the minute investigation of its details. By de- 
grees, as we drew nigh, this confused mass of illumina- 
tion would appear to increase in intensity, extending 
itself over a owe pee of the earth, anil assuming a 
distincter form and a more imposing a ance, until, 
at length, having attained a position from whence we 
could more immediately direct our view, it would 
dually resolve itself into its parts, and, shooting out into 
streets, or spreading into squares, present us with the 
most perfect model of a town, diminished only in size, 
according to the elevation from which we happened at 
the time to observe it. It would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to convey to the minds of the uninitiated any 
adequate idea of the stupendous effect which such an ex- 
‘hibition, under all its concomitant peculiarities, was cal- 
culated to create. That we were, by such a mode of con- 
veyance, amid the vast solitude of the skies, in the dead 
of night, unknown and unnoticed, secretly and silently 
reviewing kingdoms, exploring territories, and surveying 
cities, in such rapid succession as scarcely to afford time 


’ the si, 
ing o' the balloon, in a region where nothing but itself - 


for criticism or conjecture, was in itself a consideration 
sufficient to give sublimity to far less interesting scenes 
than those which formed the subject of our present con- 
templations. If to this be added the uncertainty that 
from henceforward began to pervade the whole of our 
course—an uncertainty that every moment increased as 
we proceeded deeper into the shades of night, and became 
further removed from those landmarks to which we might 
have referred in aid of our conjectures, clothing every 
thing with the dark mantle of mystery, and leaving us 
in doubt more perplexing even than ignorance as to 
where we were, whither we were proceeding, and what 
were the objects that so much attracted our attention— 
some faint idea may be formed of the peculiarity of our 
situation, and of the impressions to which it naturally 
gave rise. In this manner, and under the influence of 
these sentiments, did we traverse, with rapid strides, a 
large and interesting portion of the European continent ; 
embracing within our horizon an immense succession of 
towns and villages, whereof those which occurred durin 
the earlier part of the night, the presence of their arti- 
ficial illumination alone enabled us to distinguish. Among 
these latter, one in particular, both from its own superior 
attractions, the length of time it continued within our 
view, and the uninterrupted prospect which our position 
directly above it enabled us to command, captivated our 
attention, and elicited constant expressions of mingled 
admiration and surprise. Situated in the centre of a dis- 
trict which actually appeared to blaze with the innumer- 
able fires wherewith it was studded in every direction to 
the full extent of all our visible horizon, it seemed to of- 
fer in itself, and at one glance, an epitome of all those 
charms which we had been previously observing in de- 
tail. The perfect correctness with which every line of 
street was marked out by its particular line of fires; the 
forms and positions of the more important features of the 
city; the theatres and squares, the markets and public 
buildings, indicated by the presence of the larger and 
more irregular accumulation of lights, added to the faint 
murmur of a busy population, still actively engaged in 
the pursuits of pleasure or the avocations of gain, all to- 
gether combined to form a picture which, for singularity 
and effect, certainly could never have been before con- 
ceived. This was the city of Liege, remarkuble from 
the extensive iron works which, abounding in its neigh- 
bourhood, occasioned the peculiar appearance already 
described, and at the time led to that conjecture concern- 
ing its identity, the truth of which a sekentpat enquiry 
enabled us to confirm. This was the last spectacle of 
the kind which we were destined to enjoy. Scarcely 
had we completely cleared the town and the fiery region 
in which it was embosomed, ere an unbroken obscurity, 
more profound than any we hail yet experienced, involved 
us in its folds, and effectually excluded every terrestrial 
object from our view. It was now past midnight, and 
the world and its inhabitants had finally committed 
themselves to repose. Every light was extinguished, and 
every sound hushed into silence; even the cheerful tones 
of the vigilant watch.dog, which had frequently contri- 
buted to enliven our course during the aca portion 
of the night, had now ceased; and darkness and tran- 

uillity reigned paramount over the whole adjacent sur- 
p ne of the globe. From this period of our voyage, until 
the dawning of the following day, the record of our ad- 
ventures becomes tinged with the obscurity of night.” 

* * * * * * 


“The cold, during this part of the night especially, 
was certainly intense, as could be perceived, not less 
from the indications of the thermometer (ranging va- 
riously from within a few degrees below, to the point of 
congelation,) than from the effects which it produced 
upon the different liquors wherewith we were provided. 
The water, coffee, and, of course, the oil in our several 
vessels, were completely frozen; and it was only by the 
actual application of the heat of the lamp that we were 
enabled to procure a sufficiency of the latter to supply 
our wants, during the long term of darkness to whic 
we were about to be subjected. Strange, however, as it 
may appear, while all around bore such unequivocal tes- 
timony to the severity of the cold, the effects produced 
upon our persons, wadetndes as they were by any extra- 
ordinary precautions, were by no means commensurate 


‘to the cause, nor such as even under ordinary circum- 


stances we might fairly have expected to encounter. The 
reason to which may be attributed this unusual exemption 
from the consequences of a low temperature, is the ab- 
sence of all current of air, the natural result of our situa- 
tion, and one of the i ristics of aerial na- 
vigation. 

“After what has been stated sepnetag the tempera- 
ture to-which we were subjected, it will be unnecessar 
to offer any other disproval of the absurd reports whic 
were circulating concerning its severity, and the serious 

uences which we were supposed to have suffered 
from our exposure to it during the night.” 


Of.the descent we shall only copy a single amusing 
incident. They had hovered over a wooded precipice, 
and thrown out the grapnel. 


“ While in this situation, we perceived standing in the 

th of the wood, two females, the first inhabitants we 
had noticed, lost in astonishment, and absolutely petrified 
with gazifg upon so astounding an apparition. It was 
in vain we addressed them with a speaking-trumpet, in 
the hopes of procuring the assistance of some of the male 
population, which we conjectured could not be far off: 
the sound of our voices, proceeding from such an altitude, 
and invested with such an unearthly character, only aug- 
mented their astonishment, and added to their fear ; they 
fled incontinently, and, without waiting further parley, 
sought the shelter of the neighbouring coverts.” 


But, perhaps, the most remarkable and interesting 
feature of the account is the description of a phenomenon 
which took place after half past three in the morning, 
when the balloon had made a rapid rise to upwards of 
twelve thousand feet from the earth. 


“ At this moment (says Mr. M., and it must have been 
a dread moment,) while all around is impenetrable dark- 
ness and stillness, and darkness most profound, an un- 
usual explosion issues from the machine above, followed 
instantaneously by a violent rustling of the silk, and all 
s which may be supposed to accompany the burst- 


exists to give occasion to such awful and unnatural dis- 
turbance. In the same instant, the car, as. if suddenly 
detached from its hold, becomes subjected to a violent 
concussion, and appears at once to be in the act of sink- 
ing, with all its contents, into the dark abyss below. A 
second and a third explosion follow in quick succession, 
accompanied by a recurrence of the same astounding ef- 
fects; leaving not a doubt upon the min<d of the uncon. 
scious voyager of the fate which nothing now appears 
capable of averting. In a moment after, all is tranquil 
and secure; the balloon has recovered her usual form 
and stillness, and nothing appears to designate the unna- 
tural agvetion to which she > been so lately and unac- 
countably subjected.” 

This fearful phenomenon is occasioned by the expan- 
sion of the balloon which bursts the ice encrusting the 
net-work, When the sun rose Mr. Mason thinks they 
had a view of objects one hundred and fifty miles around 


them! Who would not wish to go up in a balloon? 
Milton and Jim Crow—We take the following striking 
article from the late London Court Journal :— 


“*The Reward of Song.’ John Miiton received for 
his divine poem of * Paradise Lost" the enormous sum of: 


five pounds, while Rice, the American comedian, is said 
to have made sixteen thousand by his ‘Jim Crow.’ The 
patronage of poets has surely increaseds with the go 
called diffusion of useful knowledge. These facts arg 
strangely in contrast, for though tradition says, and lies 
when it says so, that Sir John Tester displayed in the 
house of commons a sheet of the ‘Paradise Lost’ wet 
from the press, and pronounced its excellence, we have 
never heard that the noble ladies of Milton’s days recited 

ges from it in society. In our time, however, a 
lovely and accomplished countess has sealed the 
larity of the Neger ballad, by singing it with all the 
archness for which she is distinguished among thos 
— circles in which she reigns the admired of all ad. 

rers. 


REVIEW. 

Correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montu, 
Edited by Lord Wher vols. 8vo. Lon 
1836. Bentley. 

Lapy Mary Worrtey Moaracve is a name that every 
one has been accustomed to associate with the ideas of 
beauty, cleverness, wit, and talent. Scandal, too, which 
either her imprudence or her misfortune exposed her to, 
has been busy with her name. In a word, she was the 
perfect Sappho of her day—the virulence of the “ wicked 
wasp of Twickenham,” pro ting some of the most 
offensive reports to her prejudice. We are led to pre. 
sume from the present volumes, however, that she has 
been much abused; and that in many respects hers has 
been an unlucky celebrity. All know that she was 4 
remarkable benefactress to society, by having first in. 
troduced to civilised Europe the practice of inoculation 
for the sm-ll-pox, which was one of the direst scourges 
of mankind at that time. The literary works usually 
attributed to her contain, besides the finest specimens of 
sparkling vivacity, the first faithful pictures of the 
Turkish character, especially of the women and their 
harems. But the reports which attached to her virtual 
separation at one period from her husband, and her visit 
to the seraglio, have been the themes of far more frequent 
suspicion and injurious construction, than the power of 
her satire and epigrammatic songs, or her vast contribu. 
tion to the interests of humanity. But, as we have already 
hinted, Lord Wharncliffe, has by the memoir prefixed to 
the present edition of her letters, and the introduction of 
many anecdotes of her, as well as new matter from her 

n, done much to revive her fame, and to rescue her 

istory from uncharitable constructions. At any rate, 
we have not for a long time perused a work that is mor 
engaging, or, in many respects, more valuable than the 
one now before us; not merely because it throws a great 
deal of new light upon an extraordinary character, but, 
because of its illustrative notices of persons and periods 
which are particularly interesting on account of the de. 
velopment thus afforded of a state of society that was 
distinct from that which is witnessed in our day, but 
with which we are closely connected. And while the 
reflecting reader cannot but perceive that humanity is 
the same at all times, in its t and characteristic 
lineaments, only diversified by the shades which custom 
lends—these volumes will also, we think, render it mani. 
fest that the period when Lady Mary flourished, (she was 
born in 1690,) cannot compete with the present time, 
either as regards refinement of manners, or purity and 
dignity of public principles. 
very reader of biography knows that Lady Mary wa 
the daughter of the earl, afterwards Duke of Kingston; 
that somehow or other she acquired a knowledge of the 

Latin tongue, and was deeply learned, that she married 

Mr. Wortley Montague, who became ambassador at Con 

stantinople ; that Pope’s professed admiration of her at 

one tine was only surpassed by the bitterness of his 
subsequent abuse; and that her letters and fugitive pieces 
where remarkable for their ease, liveliness, and wit. 
present edition, however, gives us a great number of ne 
anecdotes, notices of her ladyship’s cotemporaries, 

a portion of a history of her own times, which the edit 

is of opinion she was in. the habit of writing merely 

sem herself, and then to burn—the portion now pu. 

hed having somehow escaped the fire. If this account 
be true, the loss has been a serious one indeed, to judge 
by the fragment; for there never was more life and en. 
tertainment thrust into any sketches, which accu: 


observation and a ready pen have bequeathed to posterity. = 
lead 
NAPOLEON. 
Suggested by a visit to the Adelphi ; by Mr. E dept 
Why sounds the martial tramp of Fame ? and 
Who talketh of the mighty dead ? glad 
Methought I heard Na n’s name ; was 
That name which on to glory led. a fe 
Mid war’s wild peans, conquest-proud, T 
When battles were but fought and won, was 
And monarchs at his footstool bow’d, same 
Who'd not have been Napoleon 7? beco 
What sees the eye? the cold snow-wreath ! a 
What hears the ear ? “ ma mére! ma scear !* 
O’er thousands comes the sleep of death ; ie 
“ Vive la patrie! vive l’empereur !” yr 
Lo! where he stands, ambition flash’d, . 
The burning brow, the heart of stone ; ; 
Nature's best feelings chill’d and crush'd— 
Oh! who would be Napoleon ? érew 
The battle word was still, “ for France !” wrec 
And, “ onward, onward !” still 'the cry ; befor 
And clash of swords, the war-steed’s Th 
Were drown’d mid shouts of “ Victory !” featui 
A warrior, Fortune’s favour'’d child, 
Sate victor on a Catharine’s throne : come 
There as that warrior frown’d or smiled, anxio 
Who'd not have been Napoleon ? Is 
The vision fades; ah! once too trae— mene 
Ambition’s sceptre, Glory’s beam, cheek 
Throne of the czars, red Waterloo, claim 
What are they but—a by-gone dream ? “N 
St Helen’s isle is lone and rude, By) 
Around it ocean’s billows moan; % 
Lord but of thought’s sad solitude, the dy 
Who would have been Napoleon ? a” 
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